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PEEFAOE. 



No apology is necessary in presenting to the public a 
work, however brief, on Emin Pasha. Although he 
has borne a prominent and glorious part in the affairs 
of a Continent for a period of ten years, far too little 
is known concerning him. Interest in this wonderful 
man increases daHy now, and it is from a desire to 
meet it in a small degree,, and because of admiration 
and love of his character on the part of the writer^ 
that this sketch of Emin's career is produced. 



January let, 1890. 
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EMIN PASHA: 



HIS LIFE AND WORK 



CHAPTER T. 



THREE IIEPwOES — DOUBTS AND FEARS EMIN PASHA. 

Two Dames have been prominent in the thoughts 
and upon the lips of men since the close of the 
D I ^\ year 1886 — those of Bmin Pasha and Henry Morton 

Stanley. They were never linked beforetime ; 
they are not to be disassociated in the future. 
The grand, heroic efforts of the one will not bo 
spoken of without reference to the noble, self- 
denying, perilous labours of the other. 

And in mentioning the two names in one breath, 
a third strikes the memory with an irresistible force 
— that of Charles George Gordon, true Christian, 
soldier, and martyr, inasmuch as had it not been 
for him and his unspeakably blessed work in the 
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cause of sufferiDg hamanity, the probability is that 
we should not have known much, if anything, of 
Emin Pasha, nor would Stanley have had any 
connection with him in an enterprise that has 
aroused the admiration and, at the same time, the 
fears, of the whole civilised world. 

But we must not anticipate. For the moment 
we must dismiss Gordon from the mind ; to tate 
him up, however, anon. 

Emin Pasha, people came to know, was 
hemmed in somewhere in Africa, but in what 
part the majority of them were not sure. They 
were conversant with the fact, too, that a relief 
expedition under the intrepid Stanley had gone 
out; of its composition and the route by which it 
was to travel they were, for a lengthened period, 
in ignorance. In spite of the absence of detail, 
every one knew that something was wrong, that 
a dark cloud hung over the fate of him who 
discovered Livingstone, after he had been long 
lost to civilisation, and that Emin Pasha, Gordon's 
lieutenant and successor, really continued to be 
in serious danger. 

As a fact, the days grew into weeks, the weeks 
into months, and a year was accomplished ere 
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we knew anything authentic of Emin or Stanley 
and his escort. The members of the relief expedi-* 
tion had traversed a distance of over 2,000 miles 
from the mouth of the mighty Congo, after they 
had rounded the Cape from Zanzibar ; and, aided 
by the meagre accounts of their progress which 
reached this country in the course of the year 
1887, those at home deeply interested in them 
had followed, in imagination, Stanley and his 
companions along the several stages of that 
wonderful ascent towards the very heart of 
Equatorial Africa, until we lost them, or a body 
of them, at a point on the Eiver Aruwhimi, where 
a path was to be made into an entirely unknown 
region many hundred miles across^ whence they 
were to emerge upon the banks of the broad 
Albert Nyanza — a name known to every schoolboy 
who has read his geography-thence to sail within 
easy distance of Wadelai, where Emin was to await 
Stanley^s coming and succour. 

Great as our faith has been in Stanley, we have 
remembered that he was but human ; that he was 
not impervious to the poisoned spear; that he 
would have to pass through districts where the white 
man would be regarded as a deadly foe because the 

B 2 
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natural enemy of slavery, where Arab rulers hate 
an Englishman; that Stanley had brooked no 
dangers of swamp, river, forest, plain, nor moun- 
tain ; that, in a word, death might overtake him, 
even after escaping disease and wounds, just as he 
was raising the cup of joy to his lips — that which was 
to reward him for his long and threatening journey- 
ings. And thus remembering, we have trembled 
for his saiPety and for that of his gallant band — 
anxiety which has been intensified a hundred- 
fold by news of the cruel assassination of Major 
Barttelot on his way to gain intelligence of his 
plucky leader's whereabouts, and of the death 
of Mr. Jameson, second in command to Barttelot, 
from malarial fever. 

We have had increased fears, too, for Emin. 
We were aware from the learned Dr. Junker that 
he was happy and in good health after Stanley had 
started for the rescue, and we have had news frbm 
him by letter to the same effect. Still we have 
been uneasy, for we could never tell — shut up as he 
and the faithful to him were by nature and by 
hostile tribes — when and how the situation would 
change from bad to worse. 

All the painful suspense anent Emin Pasha is 
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the more remarkable because civilisation was so 
little conversant with his earlier history. Ninety- 
nine people of every hundred were not aware of his 
existence prior to the closing months of 1886 — 
many know comparatively nothing of him to this 
day beyond the fact that he served with Gordon in 
the Soudan^ was trusted by him, and that some- 
how he could not escape from the interior of 
the Dark Continent. And yet Bmin has been a 
wonderful power among the Arabs and the blacks 
of the Soudan and Equatorial Africa ; for ten years 
he has played an important part in the affairs of 
the continent ; and had it not been that his name 
was overshadowed by that of a man greater than 
he, it would not have been strange in our ears ; his 
praises would have been sung as those of few 
persons are. 

It is ever so. One name invariably stands out 
far above all others in connection with every great 
undertaking. We are too prone to forget the posi- 
tion, the claims of those who have helped to make 
the foremost names and to bring success. 



i 



CHAPTER II. 

WHO IS EMIN PASHA ? — EGYPTIAN CONQUESTS — HOREOES 
OP THE SLAVE TEADE — NATIVE CHARMS. 

Edward Emin, or rather Edward Sclinitzer, first 
saw the light in the month of March, 1840, at the 
old Silesian town of Oppeln. The death of his 
father, Ludwig Schnitzer, a merchant, occasioned 
the removal of the family to Neisse, not very far 
from Prague, when Edward was five years of age, 
and it was here that he received his earliest educa- 
tion, and where his mother and only sister con- 
tinue to live. Subsequently he studied in the 
medical schools of Breslau and Berlin, and in the 
latter city he qualified as a surgeon. 

As a young man, Edward Schnitzer was well 
read in natural history. It was, indeed, a passion 
with him — zoology and ornithology were his 
special delight ; and when the opportunity of a trip 
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to the Altyater monntains presented itself, daring 
whicli he could dip more deeply into natural 
history, he was only too glad to avail himself of it 
to the full. He soon drew the attention of a 
number of scientists to him, and his collections of 
plants, and specimens of other classes of growths, 
astonished even them. The knowledge thus 
gained served him admirably at a later date in the 
Equatorial province of the Soudan. Dr. Felkin 
has described Emin, indeed, as a born naturalist, 
and writes that a scientific spirit has pervaded all 
his doings. '^He has thought no amount of 
trouble too much in order to find some new plant," 
writes the doctor, "or make a fresh discovery 
about the growth of a tree or the habits of an 
animal. Marvellous minuteness and accuracy 
characterise all his 'work, and are shown not least 
in his letters, which are written in elegant 
language, with exquisite neatness, and in an 
almost microscopic hand.^* 

Of a roving disposition, young Schnitzer left 
Neisse for the Ottoman capital at the age of twenty- 
four years, that is to say, in 1864. He became 
attached to an expedition sent out to Arabia, and, 
afterwards, in the train of Ismail Hakki Pasha, he 
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visited Erzeroam^ Yanina^ and other places. He 
was iu Constantinople when Ismail Hakki died^ 
4^nd the Pasha's staff being dissolved^ the yoang 
doctor returned to Neisse, having been absent nine 
years. He applied himself farther to the study of 
natural history ; but some months having elapsed, 
he yielded to a renewed desire for distant scenes^ 
again entered Turkey, ultimately crossed into 
Egypt, offered himself for medical service, and was 
appointed on the staff of General Charles George 
Gordon, then Governor-General of the Equatorial 
province of the Soudan, with headquarters at 
Khartoum. This was in the year 1876. Dr. 
Schnitzer, op we should say Dr. Emin, " the faith- 
ful one '^ — for he had changed his name to one 
more Turkish in character when on the staff of 
Ismail Hakki Pasha — reported himself to Gordon 
in due course, and immediately the two became 
fast friends. Emin was a linguist of the first order, 
a rare knowledge of Arabic being among his nume- 
rous other attainments, and he was appointed chief 
medical officer of the province, with the rank of 
Effendi. 

When Emin entered the Equatorial province 
of the Soudan, five years only had elapsed since 
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it bad been formally annexed to Egypt. A large 
portion of the Soadan was declared an Egyptian 
possession as early as tbe year 1819^ and Khartoipi 
made tbe capital, owing to tbe daring enterprise 
of Ismail Pasba, son of tbe Kbedive^ Mebemet 
Ali. Not unnaturally^ tbe natives rose in rebellion^ 
and wbile numbers of tbem took tbe field against 
Ismail's lieutenants, treacbery was active elsewbere. 
One of tbe foremost cbiefs gave an entertainment 
to tbe conqueror^ caused tbe liquor be was drinking 
to be poisoned and tbe place in wbicb tbe guests 
were assembled fired, tbe company wbo were not 
killed by poison being burnt to deatb. For tbis 
terrible outrage tbe Egyptians took full revenge, 
and^ extending tbeir rule soutb and soutb-west 
of Kbartoum^ included Kordofan^ Senaar^ and 
Pasboda in tbe dominions of tbe Khedive. In 
subsequent years, tbe conquests were pushed on, 
notwithstanding tbe active interference of Arabs 
and blacks, and tbe Soudan was divided into seven 
provinces with a Governor-General over all. 

Trade bad then been opened with the Soudanese, 
and tbe more daring of the merchants and travellers 
penetrated even farther south than Fasboda; on 
past what is now known as Gondokoro, 1,400 
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miles soath of Khartoum, and to places nearer the 
Equator. 

Unfortunately, ivory, spices, and the wares the 
tribes had to offer, were not the only mer- 
chandise upon which the Egyptians and others 
set their hearts. Many of them saw that a great 
and profitable business might be done in human 
flesh ; and then arose the slave trade with all 
its sickening horrors. Villages that had from 
time immemorial been peaceful, were attacked 
and devastated by man-hunters ; men, women, and 
children were secured and led captive to the 
north, never to see the face of their owa country 
more. To such a height was the slave trade con- 
ducted, that the most vigorous representations 
were made to the Egyptian Government, and in 
very shame the strangers to the land had to cease 
their nefarious transactions — at least, openly. In 
their stead, leading Arabs engaged in hunting 
the blacks, made desolation of many a centre, 
tore husband from wife, wife from husband, 
parents from children, and children from parents, 
created hellish havoc wherever they set their 
cursed feet, and continued to desolate scenes of 
beauty, contentment, and affection. 
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In " IsmaiUa/' Sir S. Baker recapitulates what 
he saw. "The slave trade prospered/' he says, 
" to the detriment of all improvement. Rich and 
what had been well - populated countries were 
rendered desolate; women and children were 
carried into captivity, villages were burnt, after 
destruction and pillaging, the population were 
driven out; a terrestrial paradise would be con- 
verted into an infernal region. Natives who were 
originally friendly were rendered hostile to all 
strangers, and the general result of the slave trade 
can only be expressed in one word — ^ruin. The 
slave-owners and traders who had caused this 
desolation were, for the most part, Arabs, subjects 
of the Egyptian Government. These people had 
deserted their agricultural occupation in the Soudan 
and had formed companies of brigands, in the pay 
of various merchants at Khartoum. The largest 
'trader' had about 2,500 Arabs in his employ, 
as pirates and brigands in Central Africa. These, 
again, were organised after a rude military fashion 
and armed with muskets; they were divided into 
companies, and were officered in many cases by 
soldiers who had deserted from their regiments 
in Egypt or the Soudan. It is supposed that 
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about 15,000 of the Khedive^s subjects, who should 
have been industriously working and paying their 
taxes in Egypt, were engaged in the so-called 
ivory trade and slave-hunting on the White Nile. 
One individual trader assumed the right to govern 
over nearly 90,000 square miles of territory. It 
is estimated that 50,000 slaves are captured 
annually and sent through Khartoum.^' 

Fully conscious of their power, armed and 
equipped as they and their cruel instruments of 
fiendish torture were, and traversing districts where 
the Khedival authority could not reach them, the 
slave-dealers elected a ruler of their own, that 
under him they might rally, and defy to the 
uttermost, if need be, the orders issued from 
Cairo. Zebehr Bahama was the individual elected, 
and Dr. Schweinfurth has told us how that on 
visiting him in the course of his travels, he found 
him surrounded by a Court which, for luxury and 
display, would compare with any Courfc in Europe. 
So powerful, indeed, did Zebehr Bahama become, 
80 ineffectual were the endeavours to destroy 
his authority, that the Khedive opened negotia- 
tions with him on lines distinctly opposed to those 
upon which he had gone. He conferred upon him 
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the dignity of a Bey ia the Egyptian service, 
accepted him as an ally in the conquest of Darfur, 
and raised him to the rank of a Pasha. 

Zebehr Bahama was not satisfied; he wished 
to be appointed Governor-General of provinces 
south of Khartoum. To this the Khedive would 
not consent; he saw that the ambition of Zebehr 
was illimitable, and that the sooner he checked 
it the better for Egypt. The Khedive decided to 
formally annex more territory to the south of 
Khartoum, and to keep it in military occupation, 
that Zebehr and the slave trade might be the 
more effectually dealt with. 

Sir Samuel Baker had traversed the country 
right away from Khartoum, through Gondokoro 
(where he met Speke and Grant), and to the south- 
east of tlie Albert Nyanza, in 1863-5, and to 
him the Khedive gave the responsible oflSce of 
Governor of the Soudan, with a special mission 
for dealing with the slave trade. The trust was 
for four years, dating from April 1st, 1869. The 
Khedival decree set forth, that considering that 
neither government, nor laws, nor security existed 
in the countries forming the Nile basin, that 
humanity enforced the suppression of the slave- 
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hunters, who occupied these countries in great 
numbers^ that the establishment of legitimate com- 
merce throughout the countries would be a great 

m 

stride towards future civilisation, and would result 
in the opening to steam navigation the great Equa- 
torial lakes of Central Africa, and in establishing 
a permanent Government, an expedition be or- 
ganised to subdue to authority the countries 
situated in the south of Gondokoro, to suppress 
the slave trade, to introduce a system of regular 
commerce, to open to navigation the great lakes of 
the Equator, and to establish a chain of military 
stations and commercial depots, distant at intervals 
of three days' march, throughout Central Africa, 
accepting Gondokoro as the base of operations. 

Owing to delays, over which he had no con- 
trol, and to the diflSculties of the journey up- 
river, Sir Samuel did not arrive at Gondokoro 
until the month of April, 1871. He there an- 
nexed the territory to be ruled over afterwards 
by Gordon and Emin, the ceremony being attended 
by much pomp. He ordered that no person should 
trade in ivory, neither should any person accept 
ivory as a present or in exchange 3 neither should 
any person shoot, nor cause to be shot^ elephants. 
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all ivory being the property and monopoly of the 
Government of the Khedive; neither would any 
persons be allowed to purchase or receive slaves 
as presents, or in exchange^ on pain of condign 
punishment. The Baris, a warlike people, by no 
means relished the presence of the new Governor, 
the troops with him, nor the regulations he issued, 
and many were the narrow escapes he and his 
followers had from death. He penetrated, however, 
much farther south — Gondokoro is 3,000 miles 
from Alexandria — to Fatiko, and into Unyoro and 
Masindi, skirting the Albert Nyanza in his course, 
and annexing countries in the name of the Khedive 
as he went. 

We are informed by Sir Samuel how that the 
country generally was attractive and fruitful in 
vegetation; that, as a rule, the natives were tall 
and well formed; that while in some places the 
men were naked and the women wore scanty 
clothing, in others women despised dress, and left 
artificial covering to their lords. 

Other authorities have it, also, that the natural 
yield of the provinces, at any rate in many parts, 
is rich and abundant; that, while there are pertain 
portions sterile, the soil has only to be turned 
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elsewhere to make the ground exceedingly pro- 
ductive. The natives take an interest in their 
tracts of ground^ too; they are good at cultivation, 
and when not disturbed by the slave-hunter and 
by internecine war, have been content to live each 
man within a radius of his own. They are adepts 
at storing their grain; the storage has gone on 
invariably, almost, in large, airy, circular erections 
of clay and straw, well protected from the weather 
and from would-be ravagers, the latter having 
generally to climb a tall fence before committing 
any depredations. 

As to the appearance of the natives, again, if 
the bodies of the natives have little or no clothing 
upon them, it frequently happens that the skin 
reeks with oil and grease, from repeated appli- 
cations. This attention to the skin results in a 
protection against unfavourable weather, and is 
a token of pride. A native well oiled, his hair 
arranged fantastically, and having a ''brave" array 
of ornaments upon neck, legs, and arms, is th 
envy of his poorer brethren, and the admiration of 
the weaker sex ! 

Of Emin^s work in the province we shall have 
something to say in following chapters. 






CHAPTER III. 

GORDON IN THE SOUDAN EMIN ASSISTS GORDON 

CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

Not long after Sir Samuel Baker completed his 
four years* term as Governor of the Soudan, the 
Khedive fixed upon Colonel Gordon as his suc- 
cessor in the Equatorial province. Gordon offered 
himself, indeed, to Nubar Pasha (the Khedive's 
First Minister), subject to the consent of the 
British Ministry being given to the appointment. 
The English Government was communicated with, 
the request of the Khedive was acceded to, and in 
the early part of 1873, Gordon was en route for the 
Equator. A salary of £10,000 per annum would 
have been his had he chosen to accept it; he 
would not do so; £8,000 should go, he said, to 
the reduced Treasury, and in amelioration of the 
condition of the poor; he would accept £2,000 to 
cover his expenses. 

c 
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At Khartoam, Gordon issued the following 
proclamation : " By reason of the authority of the 
Governor of the provinces of the Equatorial lakes, 
with which his Highness the Khedive has invested 
me, and the irregularities which, until now, have 
been continued, ifc is henceforth decreed : 1, That 
the traffic in ivory is the monopoly of the Govern- 
ment; 2, No person may enter these provinces 
without a teshere [pass] from the Governor-General 
of the Soudan, such teshere being available only 
after it shall have received the visa [stamp] of the 
competent authority at Gondokoro or elsewhere; 
3, No person may recruit or organise armed bands 
within those provinces; 4, The importation of 
fire-arms and gunpowder is prohibited ; 5, Who- 
soever shall disobey this decree will be punished 
with all the rigour of the military laws/' 

Gordon found at Gondokoro, where he entered 
April 16th, that the inhabitants were not expecting 
him. They had not heard, even, of his appoint- 
ment, so slowly does news travel in the Soudan. 
But he quickly made his presence felt. He over- 
hauled the system of government, which was not 
quite what Sir Samuel Baker left, inquired and 
gave directions as to the strengthening of Gondo- 
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koro and other ports, inspired confidence in the 
garrison, and made his name a terror to evil- 
doers. The fortifying of such stations as Sanbat^ 
Natachambe^ Bohr^ Lado^ Daffli^ and Makrake 
received his attention^ and the estabUshment of 
chains of posts^ only one day apart from his work. 
His aim and motive^ says Mr. Hake^ was to relieve 
the suffering people from horrible oppression^ and 
ourbj if not suppress, the abominable slave-holders 
and dealers. In the Bahr Gazal he found a people 
with complexions the colour of slate-pencil, " badly 
fed, and in much suffering." "Still, though the 
state of the people at and away from Gondokoro 
was as bad as it well could be, he was confident 
he could relieve their sufferings. He felt this to 
be the toughest part of his task. The chief among 
the slavers he cast into prison. Afterwards he 
discovered useful qualities in them, and took them 
into his employ; dealing with them as he had 
with the Chinese rebels, whom he first conquered, 
and then enlisted. He forgot no ministration, 
however trivial; he left no duty, however small, 
undone. He gave himself up at times to the 
amusement of the soldiers, and delighted them 
with a magic lantern, a magnesium-wire light, and 

2 
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by firing a gan 150 yards off with a magnetic 
exploder." 

Sometimes, overcome with despair, he would 
long to resign the work he had taken in hand — 
work under a sun blazing down from an unclouded 
sky in the hottest part of the world ; work upon 
the river, in the marsh, upon the mountain's brow, 
in deep valleys, and always in the teeth of slave- 
hunters* influence; work that he felt, though, 
to be as much for God as for man. In such a 
moment he wrote that he could scarcely see any 
hope of averting slavery, and the question flashed 
across his mind whether he should sacrifice his 
life and remain in Kordofan and Darfur, where 
the slave-hunters' influence was greatest. To 
die quickly would be nothing to him, but the long 
crucifixion that a residence in those ''horrid" 
countries entailed, appalled him. He did not 
think he could face the cross of remaining there 
simply on physical grounds, and he wrote to the 
Khedive to say he would not remain as Governor- 
General, for he felt he could not govern the land 
with satisfaction to himself. Anon he would ask 
himself whether he should not remain Governor 
of the Western Soudan and crush the slave- 
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dealers. Many would say it was a worthy cause 
to die in. He would agree if the death were 
speedy, but it was a long and weary one, and 
he could not face it. 

Occasionally Gordon would have reports from 
Bomulus Gossip an Italian of magnificent qualities, 
who left Khartoum with him, and whom he had 
sent into the Bahr Gazal province to learn all 
he could as to the slave trade ; and, anon, he would 
visit him as best he could, perhaps come round 
by the capital of the Soudan, and thence visit 
the Shilloks' country — ^blacks living in mud huts, 
and affecting the White Nile in no small degree — 
to make friends with the natives. Dr. Schweinfurth 
has spoken of their characteristics. The men are 
good traders and boatmen, he says, and have a 
remarkable appearance, especially about the head. 
Upon the hair repeated applications of clay, gum, 
and dung are made, which effectually clots the 
hair together and makes it retain the desired form ; 
at one time like a comb, at another like a helmet, 
or it may be like . a fan. A good many wear 
transversely across the skull a comb as broad as 
a man's hand, which, like a nimbus of tin, stretches 
from ear to ear, and terminates behind in two 
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drooping circalar lappets. Occasionally there are 
heads for which one comb does not saffice, and 
on these several combs, parallel to one another, 
at small intervals^ are arranged in lines. There 
are other forms^ too — as, for instance^ that of a 
gainea-pig. 

In several of these rounds Gordon was accom- 
panied by Emin; and not infreqaently did the 
doctor assist his chief in ministering to the poor and 
suffering. Oft-times^ Emin^ as principal medical 
officer of the Equatorial province, would sally forth 
himself; on the instructions of Gordon^ and would 
not return to Gondokoro until many weeks^ and 
even months^ had elapsed. Like Gordon, he had 
much to endure. Physical suffering was his^ be- 
cause he was not strong ; and we can well imagine 
that; had his heart not been in his work, he would 
have come back to the paths of civilisation and to 
a home of comfort. 

That Emin was encouraged by Gordon goes 
without saying. To work with Gordon was to be 
inspired tci fresh endeavours^ however unacceptable 
the labour in itself; nay, Emin has said; more than 
once, that it was Gordon who helped to sustain 
him. And so the doctor went on labouring; not 
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for pelf, but for the sake of poor, crashed humanity. 
Now at Gondokoro, away among the Baris still, 
then to the north in the midst of the Shilloks, the 
Dinkas, and again to the south-west, south-east, 
and south with the Madi tribe it may be; the 
Bambas and the Masaio, upon the White Nile, 
would know him ; so would Lado, Kiri, Duffli, and 
perhaps Wadelai, near to the Albert Nyanza ; while 
villages east and west would welcome him as a 
deliverer from sickness and death. 

No palatial residences would Dr. Emin enter, 
but huts of clay, of leaves, and grass — ^huts devoid 
of furniture, or nearly so, and into which he would 
have to creep upon alLfours, and, when in them, it 
would be with difficulty that he could discern his 
patients. Reduced, wretched specimens of humanity 
some of them, how they would express their thanks 
to him for all his kindness, and what blessings 
would follow him upon his journeys far, far away 
from the miserable hovels he left behind I Of 
wealth he would see none, to convenience he would 
be a stranger, alike in travelling and resting ; no 
home his to anticipate at the close of a weary day's 
work, no consolation and support from colleagues 
save on his meeting with Gordon^ the champion of 
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the poor and needy. Fortunate he to escape, by 
day and by night, the spear and arrow of the un- 
tractable, the attack of the elephant, the spring of 
the lion, and the jaws of the alligator. 
Bat a rich reward surely awaits Emin I 



CHAPTER IV. 

GORDON AS GOVERNOR-aENERAL — GESSI PASHA — EMIN 
GOVERNOR OF THE EQUATORIAL PROVINCE. 

What wonder that Gordon and Emin were drawn 
closely together, that between the two there was 
a bond which death alone could sever ? It would 
have been indeed surprising had such a union 
of hearts not existed. 

Gordon despaired at times, as we have seen, 
of success, and after a visit in 1876, as far south 
as Murchison Palls, near to the Albert Nyanza, 
and into TJnyoro, establishing and fortifying posts 
by the way, giving new confidence to the garrisons, 
and hope to the distressed among the tribes, while 
Gessi Pasha was working hard in another direction, 
he finally resolved to relinquish his duties. He 
felt his heart breaking at several disappointments, 
and that his physical strength would not hold out. 
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The hero left behind him^ after allj a greatly 
improved dominion, an augmented exchequer, and 
a waning system of slave-hunting. He established 
stations at intervals in a range of at least 350 
miles; he not only put them in something .akin 
to a state of defence, but he left soldiers in them 
whom he could absolutely trust, while the whole 
chain of communications could be depended upon 
as regards the safety of the traveller. Perries 
were regulated on his instructions, and a good 
system of boating was begun upon the Nile, a 
number of new steamers being a notable feature 
in this direction. From the head of the Albert 
Lake to the south, in fact, to Khartoum in the 
north, was perfectly safe as a waterway. There 
were men, too, lieutenants, upon whom he and the 
Khedive could rely : Gessi, Mason Bey, Prout Bey, 
and Dr. Emin. 

Still, Gordon was not easy at home. His 
thoughts would linger upon the Soudan, and upon 
those he had left behind, and when in the course 
of a few months he was approached again on 
the subject of the Soudan, he was more than 
inclined to retrace his steps. Only he would not 
return as Governor of the Equatorial possessions 
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of tlie Khedive; lie would be Governor-General 
of the whole Sondan or nothing. He felt he mnst 
have power at Khartoum, that he must be in a 
position to know all that was going on there; 
for he believed not a few of his plans had been 
thwarted in the capital of the Soudan^ that the * 
slave trade was being favoured in the city^ and 
his endeavours rendered nugatory thereby to no 
small extent. 

Kesolved to have him in his service at all costs^ 
seeing wliat an admirable work Gordon had accom* 
plished, the Khedive yielded to all he desired ; and 
in February, 1877, the Governor-General elect of 
the Soudan was on his way from London to Oairo ; 
thence he went to the court of King John of 
Abyssinia for the purpose of concluding a treaty, if 
possible^ as to his western frontier, and for dealing 
with the slave traffic, and in the month of May was 
back again in Elhartoum. In response to the 
effusively loyal greetings of the populace, he made 
no long speech. He said, simply : " With the help 
of God, I will keep the balance even.'' 

Gordon kept his word to the very letter. Ho 
gave a thousand pounds sterling in less than a week 
from his private parse, abolished the Use of the 
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knoiit, liberated those from prison who he thought 
could be trusted, had boxes constructed to receive 
the petitions of the poor and the oppressed ; and, 
having seen matters on a more stable basis at 
Khartoum, he hastened into Kordofan and dealt 
vigorously with a revolt in Darfur. He ex- 
tinguished it by the exercise of a m£ister-mind and 
almost superhuman exertions, bearded the slave- 
hunters in their own dens, harangued them 
fearlessly, subdued Sulieman, the son of Zebehr 
Pasha, and his colleagues, knocked the shackles 
from many slaves, and re-entered Khartoum 
thoroughly exhausted, having ridden upon the 
camel's back over 3,000 miles in about nine months. 
^' Were it not for the very great comfort I have in 
communion with God,^' he said, in one of his letters, 
^' and the knowledge that He is Governor-General, 
I could not get on at all/' 

After being absent from Khartoum, in Lower 
Egypt and the Eastern Soudan, Gordon returned 
south, only to find confusion in finances and 
government. He put them as near straight as he 
was able, arranged for an expedition under Gessi 
Pasha into the Bahr Gazal province — to meet 
Sulieman, who was making pretensions to usurp 
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Egyptian rule — ^and assisted him all he could iu 
the suppression of a revolt that was long and fierce, 
but which ended in the death of Zebehr's son, and 
in a crushing blow to the slave-dealers. 

At the end of the year 1878, Gordon left the 
Soudan for another mission to Abyssinia. He 
resigned the office of Governor-General when he 
had done all he could in the Khedive's behalf with 
King John, and did not return to Khartoum till 
February, 1884, and then, alas ! to his death. Gessi 
continued his work with heroic fortitude until trials 
and sufferings wasted him to a skeleton, and the 
Arch Destroyer carried him to that " bourne whence 
no traveller returns." Emin was made a Bey, 
and appointed Governor of the Equatorial province 
from March, 1878 — an office he never failed to 
discharge in a spirit of entire self-abnegation and 
love for Gordon, and with an earnest desire to 
benefit all dependent upon him. 

In the course of an article which appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Wills says that from 
1878 to 1883 Emin Bey had a score of stations, and 
a post fortnightly between them and Lado. " The 
post- runners/* the writer goes on, " had their way- 
bills marked with the times of their departures and 
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arrivals. All through the Shnli country he levied 
a regular tax of grain^ so many measures from each 
household. It was paid regularly^ deliverable at 
the chief stations. Messrs. Felkin and Wilson saw 
the grain being delivered at the Government stores 
and the convoys bringing it in (twenty porters in 
charge of one soldier). They testify that it was 
cheerfully paid. These people were industrious 
agriculturists^ much in want of protection. Under 
Emin^s rule they always went out into the fields 
unarmed^ a most unusual thing in Central Africa. 
At one place there were brick buildings being put 
up ; at Bedder a wire-rope ferry over the Nile ; at 
Lahore a boat-building yard^ and four trained 
elephants that Gordon had sent up from Suakim 
overland; at Duffli there were two steamers in 
good order that Gordon had carried up in pieces^ 
and had used on the Albert Nyanza. 

''At Lado^ everything was arranged and ordered 
as in a big boys' school j strict punctuality and 
discipline were enforced. Emin said he found this 
the only way in which to rule easily over subjects 
who^ like children, wanted schoolings and got to 
like it. There waa absolutely no crime, Emin said^ 
and he put this down to the good effect of his 
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ordeFj method^ and scholastic discipline. There 
was a roll-call at Lado^ a lock-np at nightfall and 
a curfew; a morning hoar^ after which the fires 
might be lighted ; a signal for going out to work 
in the fields, another for beginning and ending the 
mid-day rest, and so on — all done by bugle call. 

''Bmin's soldiers were Makrakas, that is to 
say, Zandehs. They were proving both brave, 
orderly, and punctual. Most of the officers were 
native blacks, the rest Nubians and Egyptians. 
These latter were encouraged to marry natives, 
and the missionaries assisted at the marriage of an 
Egyptian artillery officer with a native bride, which 
was celebrated with much festivity. 

'^No supplies or steamers had reached the 
province for two years when Messrs. Wilson and 
Felkin were there for a period. The Nile had got 
blocked. In 1880 there were three, in 1881 three. 
In 1881 the province was in such good order that 
Emin -made a tour of inspection in the Bohl 
district (a large area lying between the northern 
front of his province and Khartoum), caught 400 
petty slave-dealers there, and went down to 
Khartoum for three months, carrying this crew of 
400 vagabonds with him. The balance-sheet of 
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the province for that year showed a net profit 
of £8^000. Emin then was almost single-handed. 
Lupton Bey had been sent to help him for a time, 
but he had no other European except a Greek, who 
frankly confessed that his only object was to make 
money quickly and retire. He has had three or 
four Egyptian secretaries throughout; he wanted 
another, and his 'worst enemy* was sent up to him, 
whom he sent back by the same steamer ! ** 

We have it too, that slowly but firmly Emin 
became master of the province over which he was 
appointed Governor, "until in the year 1879 a 
wonderful change had taken place. Stations were 
rebuilt, discontent changed to loyal obedience, 
corruption was put down, taxation equalised, and the 
difficult task of clearing out the slave-dealers was 
begun, a task which he completed in 1882. Many 
of the Egyptian soldiers were got rid of, and the 
natives were trained to arms. He added the 
cultivation of cotton, indigo, coffee, and rice, and 
instituted vast improvements in various ways, 
being able in 1882 to show a profit of 48,000; 
whereas, on his taking up the reins of government, 
there was a deficit of £32,000 per annum. Emin's 
spirit was expressed in the words : ^ The work that 
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Gordon paid for with his blood I will strive to 
carry on, if not with his energy and genius, still, 
according to his intentions and with his spirit/ '^ 

In the year 1881 alone, Emin was instru- 
mental in liberating nearly 700 slaves in the Rohl 
or northern district of 'his province; he dealt 
efficaciously with at least 400 slave-traders, and did 
much at Khartoum towards the suppression of the 
abominable traffic in human flesh. He made special 
efforts towards the spiritual welfare of his people, 
and to this end wrote encouragingly for the pro- 
motion of missions. 

Even this gives an inadequate idea of all Emin 
did in the first four years of his governorship. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LABOURS OP EM IN — REVOLT OP THE MAHDISTS — BMIN 

LAST OP THE GOVEBNOBS. 

!EiMiN Bet did seem, indeed^ to be ubiqaitoas. 

Like his great exemplar^ Gordon, he astounded 
the natives by the quickness of bis movements. 
It was not in his nature to give orders and to sit 
at ease, trusting that they would be carried into 
effect. He felt bound to superintend everything, 
at any rate all of importance. Distance was no 
object to him. 

In one month he would be in the northernmost 
part of his province, at Lado it may be, or at 
Amadi, in the Bohl district^ which had been joined 
to his governorship ; in another, as far south as 
Patiko and Wadelai. Nay, he would go into Unyoro 
and Uganda, whither he had been on diplomatic 
missions for Gordon, and upon the Albert Nyanza, 
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to 666 tjiat eY6r7tluDg was iu ord6r upon his 
fronti6r, ftud whether anything was threatening 
to disturb the harmony and good goremment of 
his people. Then the Monbatti upon the south- 
west of the province would turn out to greet him ; 
and skirting the territory of the fTyam-nyams to 
the north, h6 would touch upon the haunts of the 
slave -hunters in the Bahr Grazal and provide 
against any inroads they might possibly make ; 
going on^ perhaps^ to the neighbourhood of 
Fashoda, and returning to Lado or Grondokoro. 
Anon he would travel to the east^ be back again 
at Du^i^ approach the great lakes^ and retrace his 
course northwards ; in shorty Smin went anywhere 
and everywhere he thought his presence could 
do good. 

^^He saw everything with his own eyes. He 
redressed wrong, encouraged agriculture, and pr($- 
tected the whole people from slave-raiders. By his 
humane influence and rule he was enthusiastically 
lovedj and acquired a deep hold upon the affection 
and trust of thousands and tens of thousands in the 
dark regions." 

And Emin had to be a diplomatist of the first 
order in his dealings with men outside the province 
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assigned to his rule. Whatever he carried into 
effect was not to arouse the active interference of 
the potentates of the country lying between the 
Albert and Victoria Nyanzas. He was to be 
careful not to give the monarchs the least pretence 
for pouring legions into Egyptian territory. If he 
fortified a place or set up a sub-government any- 
where near their borders, he was to do it delicately; 
there was to be nothing that could be looked 
upon as threatening. Upon the behest of Gordon, 
Emin had to count M'tesa as a man whom Egypt 
must not touch directly. There were treaties to 
be concluded accordingly with the kings of 
Unyoro and Uganda, also with a few petty 
sovereigns whose territory abutted upon the Equa- 
torial province, and upon the lands held by these 
two powerful African autocrats. Emin had to 
perform a great deal, but not to fight. Diplomacy 
was to be his principal weapon ; his strength had 
to be reserved for outbreaks in his own dominion. 

Emin was at Khartoum in March, 1882. It 
was his last visit to the capital of the Soudan. 
Thereafter a barrier far more difficult to break 
through than the " sudd " — a moving and ever- 
growing mass of vegetation upon the White Nile, 
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through which its waters flow and percolate — 
nay, one absolutely impenetrable to him arose to 
stop communication with Khartoum and to cut oS 
all supplies. 

It was the insurrection headed by Mohammed 
Ahmed^ the False Mahdi. 

A few words must necessarily be given to the 
revolt, in order to show how completely changed 
Emin Bey's position became while he and the 
natives whom he governed were in the midst of 
peace and continued improvements. 

The Mohammedan world had been led to expect 
that as twelve centuries from the Hegira would 
elapse in what was our month of November, 1882, 
the Mahdi, or Messiah, would come upon earth in 
human form for the purpose of redeeming mankind. 
One Mohammed Ahmed, a native of Dongola, upon 
the Nile, could not wait until the anticipated time. 
He came out of his retirement as a holy man in 
the middle of the year 1881, and, pointing to a 
mole upon his cheek — a token that was to appear 
upon the face of the true Messiah — set himself up 
as the long-looked-for one. He gathered a number 
of ignorant natives of the Eohl and Fashoda dis- 
tricts around him, preached a crusade against the 
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Egyptians and all white men, Cliristians and other- 
wise^ sending out emissaries at the same time to 
preach revolt among the several tribes of the 
Soudan. He wrote to the Commander in provinces 
also^ demanding that they should surrender to his 
authority. 

By order of the Governor- General of the 
Soudan^ the Cotnmander in Fashoda led a force of 
Egyptians against the Mahdi^ but was worsted; 
and this had the effect of causing hundreds of 
Arabs and blacks to flock to the new standard. 
Another military force was sent out to do battle 
with the Pretender; this was defeated also^ 
whereat the number of his followers was again 
increased^ and he became a power that had to be 
reckoned with seriously. Emboldened, too, by his 
victories, the Mahdi attacked the strongholds of 
Bara and Duem, but was in turn routed. To little 
purpose, however — the seeds of revolt had been 
sown in the provinces of Senaar and Kordofan, to 
the west of Fashoda. The slave-dealers and their 
mercenaries perceived a prospect of fresh plunder; 
and, joining the movement, it spread with ever- 
increasing rapidity. 

El Obeid, a strongly fortified town to the south- 
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west of Kordofan^ was coveted by the Malidi, and 
he marched thither. It was a very desirable prize 
to hitD^ for the place contained a large arsenal 
and sappUes of food. The False Prophet and his 
hordes sat down before the walls of the fortress^ 
determined to possess it, and to make it a centre 
for future operations, and, after months of waiting 
and occasional fightings the town fell amid great 
slaughter. Treachery had done its work only too 
effectually. Bara succumbed about the same time; 
and thousands of misguided Arabs, urged on by 
these successes, by the agents of the Mahdi, and 
by the influence of slave-dealers, joined in the 
rebellion. 

Then the Egyptian Government resolved to 
deal a crushing blow at the insurrectionists, and^ 
under General Hicks^ an Englishman of splendid 
physique and abilities^ the Mahdists in Senaar 
were routed. Hicks afterwards returned to 
Khartoum, and an expedition being organised 
to meet the False Prophet at or near El Obeid^ 
set out upon its mission. The result of that 
enterprise is too well known to call for re- 
capitulation. Everybody is now well aware that, 
of the ten thousand troops and camp followers led 
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by Hicks Pasha, scarcely odb returned to tell the 
story of the awfal annihilation in passes where 
the Egyptians were foully betrayed ; that the leader 
and other Europeans died gloriously, fighting to 
the last ; and that subsequently the Mahdi, un- 
checked by soldiers of the Khedive, continued 
his career until nearly the whole of the Soudan 
was in revolt, and Khartoum, with Gordon in it, was 
at last hemmed in by the fanatical revolutionists. 

Qordon^s presence and influence in the 
Soudan could not break the neck of the rebellion ; 
the efforts of the British and the Egyptians in 
the Eastern Soudan could not stifle the move- 
ment ; and we are only too sadly conversant with 
the fact that the Mahdi, aided once more by 
treachery, was too much for the English expe- 
dition sent along the Nile for the relief of Gordon 
and Khartoum ; that all the fears we had formed 
for the safety of those in the city were realised 
to the full ; all the hopes we had dared to cherish 
at times were doomed to be blasted. 

The noble Gessi was then no more. Lupton 
Bey and Mason Bey became prisoners in the camp 
of the False Prophet. 

Only Emin, of Gordon's lieutenants — those to 
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whom he bequeathed his spirit and his trust — 
was left free. And yet not free. He was Governor 
still ; the very last ruler of an Egyptian province 
in the Soudan; but he was virtually — ^nay, to all 
intents and purposes — a prisoner. 
This much in passing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COMMUNICATION WITH EMIN DESTROYED — PREPAEING 
FOR THE REBELS — FIGHTING THE MAHDISTS. 

To speak more in detail of events, Emin's province 
was oat of the course the great rebellion took. 

He was left to the south, while the insurrection 
went westwards and northwards, and absorbed the 
provinces governed by Lupton and others notwith- 
standing that they fought in fine spirit against 
every inroad. Lupton, in particular, did battle like 
a triie hero. He ruled in the Bahr Gazal, vacated 
through health considerations by Romulus Gessi; 
he had, for a season, to bear the brunt of the 
Mahdi's onslaughts, and to prepare against the 
insidious acts of treachery. Many in the pro- 
vince were well pleased to have the opportunity of 
disquieting Lupton — slave-dealers whom he had 
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hunted and encountered upon many a tough field, 
and who now sought a fierce revenge, although 
they might not care one straw about any religious 
movement, Christian nor Mohammedan. 

So by degrees Lupton lost ground. What 
open fighting failed to accomplish, secret enmity 
completed, and not long after Emin had received 
what proved to be a last letter from him, Lupton 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Mahdi. 

At the same time Emin had to provide for con- 
^ tingencies. It was not to be wondered at that the 

\ Bahr Grazal province, Darfur and Kordofan, should 

be affected by the preaching of a new crusade, and 
the Equatorial province escape entirely. Emin, 
therefore, laid fresh plans. He paid particular 
attention to towns and ports in the north, and 
looked narrowly to the composition of the garri- 
sons. And none too soon, for the fringe of the 
revolt at length touched him, and all his foresight 
was needed to stay its extension southwards. The 
Dinka tribe, for instance, wavered in their allegi- 
ance, and not a few of them were led astray. This 
was a matter of great concern to Emin, and gave 
him much trouble. 

Frequently reports would come to him, at Lado 
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and Gondokoro, that a section of the Mahdist irre- 
gulars were turning their attention to the Equatorial 
province, and that there was a danger of the horde 
sweeping down upon his posts. At such times 
Emin was in distress. No help had arrived from 
Khartoum; it could not, as the intervening 
country was blocked, nor was there any proba- 
bility of assistance coming from other quarters. 
Neither arms nor ammunition were at all likely, 
when forces sent out to meet the insurgents were 
too often beaten, and all the military supplies that 
could be spared were requisitioned in the towns 
nearer the Soudanese capital. Emin was indeed 
thankful that the slave-owners of the Bahr Gazal 
did not, with the aid of the insurgent recruits, bear 
down upon him from his north-western frontier. 

One source of protection was undoubtedly the 
^'sudd*^ already referred to. It could not be 
pierced by armed bands on foot ; and an insuper- 
able difficulty still existed in regard to steamers 
ploughing through it. But of vessels, the Mahdists 
could not boast any worthy the name ; and such as 
they had were employed upon the banks in the 
direction of Khartoum. 

He had reasons, however, for expecting the 
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enemy. A messenger had come in^ among others, 
from Lupton, months previously, to confirm news of 
the fall of the Bahr Gazal. How gallantly Lupton 
meant to hold oat in his last retreat he graphically 
tells in a letter to Emin, dated April 20fch^ 1884^ 
and published more than five years later in England^ 
through the courtesy of the chairman of the Emin 
Pasha Belief Expedition (reference to which will 
be made anon). 

"Most of my people have joined the Mahdi's 
force," Lupton said. "Nazir Bucho and Nazir 
Liffe, with all their men, have gone over, with 
the desert Arabs and traders, and a quantity 
of grain. I don't know how it will all end. The 
enemy are armed with Remingtons, and have four 
or five companies of regular troops with them, and 
some 8,000 or 10,000 others.'' 

Five days afterwards Lupton wrote again, in 
tones not to be misunderstood even now : " Dear 
Emin, — It is all up with me here. Everybody 
has joined the Mahdi, and his army takes charge 
of the Mudireh (Government house) the day 
after to-morrow. What I have passed through 
the last few days nobody knows. I am perfectly 
alone. I hear that an army was never so totally 
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defeated as was that of General Hicks. Out 
of 16,000 men, only 52 are alive, and they are 
nearly all wounded. Look out, you ! Some 8,000 
to 10,000 men are coming to you, well armed. 
Hoping that we shall meet^— Yours, F. Lupton." 

It happened, in part, as Lupton believed. 
Emin was not to have that agreeable immunity 
he had enjoyed while others had suffered continued 
annoyance and serious losses. 

One of the Mahdi^s emirs, or generals, com- 
menced to pay the ruler of the Equatorial province 
some attention. He sent to Emin a letter full of 
bombast and vain-glorying, telling him of the 
victories that had crowned the Mahdist move- 
ment, commanding him to join the standard of 
Mohammed Ahmed, and to bring with him all his 
troops for the march upon Khartoum and Egypt. 

f}min was then at Lado, and having heard of 
what had transpired in the more northern provinces, 
he deemed it wise to treat the emir's communication 
with respect. He trifled as far as he could with 
the writer in order to gain time, and, as a bom 
commander should do, narrowed his lines that they 
might be rendered stronger and more compact. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Disappointed at 
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the required ^nrrender not coming about, the emir 
ordered a descent upon the provincei and had it 
not been that Emin's black troops remained faiths 
ful even unto deaths the defence of the Equatorial 
province must quickly have collapsed. As it was, 
Croki Shambe^ Ayak, and the neighbourhoods 
round about them — all in th9 north, and abutting 
on the Bahr Gazal — had to be evacuated^ and the 
torrent stemmed at Amadi, west of the White Kile^ 
ai^d nearly in the centre of the triangle formed by 
the boundaries of the Equatorial province. 

Even at Amadi, it is suspected, treason was at 
work, and certainly it would have fallen had not a 
number of the negroes, just mentioned as having 
saved the whole province, behaved with splendid 
valour. The town was besieged for weeks, and then 
cut off from all supplies sent on the instructions 
of Emin, The lines could not be broken through. 
Meanwhile, the garrison endured untold sufferings. 
Their ammunition ran short, food began to fail 
them, and at length they were reduced to gnawing 
the leathern tops of the sandals they wore. Many 
died pitiable deaths from sheer starvation and 
others were brought to the verge of madness. 
The great fault with the officers seems to have 
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been that they did not make sorties upon the 
besiegers ; but it is possible they coald not trust to 
the efficacy of any such proceeding. Desperate 
and resolved to "do or die," a namber of the 
privates took it upon themselves to escape from a 
veritable living death. They mustered without 
orders from their superiors, it is said, and cut 
their way against fearful odds through the lines 
of the Mahdists. 

Writing to the secretary of the British Foreign 
Anti- Slavery Society, under date December 31st, 
1885, with special reference to the affair, Emin says : 
" You have doubtless long thought me dead, or a 
captive ; and, indeed, you have good reason to think 
so. By the grace of God, however, I have escaped 
that fate, and you now behold me successfully open- 
ing up a route for the passage of letters, as I have 
had the good fortune to be able, once more, to enter 
into immediate friendly relations with Kabba-Bega 
the sovereign of TJnyoro, so that I have no doubt 
of the success of what I am attempting. I there- 
fore trust that the present letter will safely arrive 
in your hands by way of Uganda and Zanzibar; a 
rather roundabout way, it is true, but the only one 
that remains to me ever since the month of May, 
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1883, wlien we have been out off from all communi- 
cation with the world. 

" Since the occupation of the Bahr Gazal — I will 
not say its conquest^ for this province has been taken 
by treachery — ^we have been vigorously attacked, 
and I do not know tow to describe to you the 
admirable devotion of my black troops throughout 
a long war, which, for them, at least, has no 
advantage. Deprived of the most necessary things 
for a long time, and without any pay, my men 
fought valiantly ; and when at last hunger weakened 
them during the siege of Amadi, when, after nine- 
teen days of incredible privations and sufferings, 
their strength was exhausted, and when the last 
torn leather of the last boot had been eaten, then 
they cut a way through the midst of their enemies, 
and succeeded in saving themselves. 

" All this hardship was undergone without the 
least arriere penseey without even .the hope of any 
appreciable reward ; prompted only by their duty, 
and the desire of showing proper valour before 
their enemies. If ever I had any doubts of the 
negro, the history of the siege of Amadi would 
have proved to me that the black race is, in valour 
and courage, inferior to no other, while in devotion 

E 
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and self-denial it is superior to many. Without 
any orders from their superior officers, these men 
performed miracles, and it will be very difficult for 
the Egyptian Government worthily to show its 
gratitude to my soldiers and officers." 

In the same letter, Emin says he and his followers 
had worked for their breads and the " Good God,*' 
who, until then, had protected them visibly, would 
take care of them in the future also. Emin 
opined that in Egypt and Khartoum itself they 
were supposed to be dead, and for this reason 
no steamer had been sent to them. Without 
wishing to judge harshly of this abandonment, and 
without complaining — for ho was accustomed^ he 
said, to such proceedings on the part of the Govern- 
ment — that even if Khartoum were taken, and no 
help could be expected from the north, he would 
know how to make his escape. 

But this is anticipating. 



CHAPTER Vlt. 

VISITORS TO EMTN — CIVIL V^TAR — EMIN's BELEAGUERED 

GARRISONS. 

On the 1st January, 1884, before the fall of Amadi, 
Emin was delighted with the sight of an old friend» 
Dr. Junker. The latter was a wanderer in the 
Soudan for four years, making scientific researches, 
and had much to impart to Emin. Junker had 
been, indeed, in the Bahr Gazal and other pro- 
vinces, and had travelled as far south as Monbuttu 
when the Governor heard of him, and eagerly 
hoped for his coming. 

Dr. Junker met Captain Casati in Monbuttu, 
and as the latter was a considerable help to Emin, 
something should be said of him. 

The Captain sailed, then, from Italy, his native 
land, in 1878, for the purpose of assisting Gessi 
and others in African exploration, and, if neces- 
sary, the government of the country. The death 

E 2 
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of Gressi deprived him of a valued friend^ and he 
made for Khartoum. Whatever his plan of action 
was, it was effectually nipped, for he was over- 
taken- by a party of marauders and only escaped 
from them under the most fortuitous circumstances. 
He travelled souths and fell in with Junker at 
Monbuttu^ and proceeded with him to Lado with 
a view to meeting Bmin. Subsequently he was 
of considerable service to Emin, particularly in 
the southern portion of the province^ as his chief 
representative. At one time he was taken captive 
at^ it is believed^ the instance of the Eang of 
XJnyoro^ and narrowly escaped death. It was by 
the direct aid of Emin that he was released^ after 
great privations. 

As to Dr. Junker, when not by the side of Emin, 
extending to him connsel and the contributions 
of friendship, he indulged in his passion for ex- 
ploration^ until the two bade each other farewell 
at Wadelai, January 1st, 1886^ Junker having 
determined to escape from the Equatorial province 
by the Albert Nyanza and Uganda, thence to 
Zanzibar and Europe. Of his journeyings^ Dr. 
Junker has imparted much since his' return. 
Fatiko, one of the most southern of Emin's fortified 
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posts^ he describes as • being atnoDg charming 
scenery and surrounded by lai>ge millet-fields. 
It is very strong, and was built by Sir Samuel 
Baker. The journey from Pashoda to Lado con- 
sumed about fourteen days. The country, after 
leaving Lado, is marshy and unhealthy; grass 
and reed tower twenty feet above the water. 
About six days are occupied in coming from Lado 
to Duffli. Bedden is a beautifully wooded and 
picturesque island in the midst of the Eighth 
Cataract. The scenery here is lovely, but the 
ascent of the Bedden rapids is dangerous for 
boats, as the passages between the rocks are very 
narrow, and the branches of immense trees make 
it difficult to haul up boats. Duffli was strongly 
blockaded. The houses were neatly built of grass 
and weeds, the streets were regular, and the 
Government offices erected of sun-burnt brick. 
There was a dockyard here for building nuggars 
(boats) ; vegetables of all sorts were plentiful, and 
the country opposite produces large crops of dhurra. 
Gondokoro, which has been mentioned more 
than once, was never, it may be said here, a great 
place. . For years upon years it was a great trading 
station, but nothing more. When the ^^sudd" 
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allowed of it, a clear passage could be obtained 
from Ehartonm and Qondokoro by water ; beyond, 
for several days' journey, the White Nile is un- 
navigable. At the stations, the freights of vessels 
from Khartoum would be unloaded and transferred 
to caravans, which would travel to the east, west, 
and south ; or caravans bringiug ivory principally 
would unload often at Gt>ndokoro, and the loads 
would then be taken on to the White Nile boats. 

Of the Ban's, the natives in the Qondokoro 
district, and with whom Dr. Emin has had so 
much to doj they are, Sir S« Baker says, well 
grown and prepossessing, as a rulej the negro 
type of thick lips and flat nose is wanting. Their 
dwellings are clean, and the granaries around them 
are of thick wickerwork, thatched, and resting 
upon platforms. The huts have projecting roofs 
in order to afford a shade, and the entrance is 
usually about two feet high. The Baris are 
tattooed in an extraordinary manner, and the effect 
of their poisoned arrows lodging in the flesh is 
spoken of as being something awful. The ''wise 
men^' have long been a power among the Baris. 
They carry with them their amulets and their 
"charms," the rattle and the horn; and great 
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oare is taken to show these articles very con- 
spicuously^ and to impress the people to the fullest 
extent. By incantations and a variety of antics do 
the ''physicians'^ act likewise upon the feelings 
of their subjects^ so that it is no fault of these 
doctors if they do not profit in kind from their 
pretensions. 

Crossing the Albert Lake^ Dr. Junker landed 
at Kilbrioj on the eastern shore, came through 
TJnyoro and Uganda^ and on his way purchased 
a quantity of clothing for Emin's soldiers, sending 
them back by Arab carriers. For twenty-six 
days he passed along the coast to XJkumbo on the 
south of the Victoria Nyanza^ or Lake, where there 
is a Boman Catholic mission station, and passed on 
to XJyni, one of the largest towns in Central Africa. 
Various mission stations were visited by Dr. Junker 
on his way to Zanzibar^ whence he sailed for 
Egypt ; and, after spending some days in Cairo in 
the month of January^ 1887| where he had an 
interview with Stanley, then on his way to the 
Congo for the relief of Emin — not long afterwards 
elevated to the rank of Pasha — ^he continued his 
joumeyings to Europe, after an absence of nine 
years* 
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As before the departure of Dr. Janker, so after, 
Emin had the utmost difficulty in protecting his 
province— in watching over his faithful people ; in 
fact, to save them from extinction. Nor did the 
danger come alone from the north and the north- 
west. It came from within — ^from certain of the 
native tribesmen, disaffected by the state of things. 
Against all these dangers Emin fought with an 
undaunted front; and if he had to yield posts 
and ground, to call in his followers and retreat 
to the south, it was with his face to the enemy 
and because he had absolutely no alternative. 

Weary months passed, and we heard nothing 
of him. Three years and a half went by in the 
Equatorial province of the Soudan, and Emin knew 
not of events in Europe. More than a year elapsed 
after the fall of Khartoum ere he was made aware 
of that dire disaster. All was dark to him — un- 
certain. He knew neither of friends nor of rela- 
tives, of changes of government nor of occurrences 
generally. Help came not ; he could not say from 
what quarter he anticipated it. Long after the 
trials of the great and glorious Gordon, his leader 
and monitor, were ended, those of Emin continued 
without any hopa Even Junker could tell him 
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nothing; Gasati could not. How were they able 
to do so, when they came to him, after prolonged 
wanderings in the heart of Central Africa, far away 
from civilisation ? 

Sometimes Emin must have been lost in per- 
plexity. He would not be in a position to say 
whether he would ever be able to save even what 
was left to him, or whether all would go down in 
the vortex of revolt. When Amadi was taken, 
he could anticipate nothing save a swoop upon 
every one of his southern, western, and eastern 
posts. Three or four of them were holding out 
nobly at one period ; they were surrounded either 
by the Dagnalas and men of the Dinka tribe from 
the north, or by certain of the Baris, it may be 
from the Gondokoro district, while others refused 
to be influenced by the specious promises and 
the wild threatenings of the Mahdists. 

To these beleaguered garrisons Emin sent help 
and messages of encouragement whenever he could ; 
but it was not always that they could be reached, 
even by stealth. On more than one occasion he 
was impelled to send an order for the besieged 
to escape for their lives, and to concentrate upon 
the main line of his posts; but the reply would 
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come, probably, that escape was practically impos- 
sible. Then would Emin be sorely cast down, 
for he could not attempt a relief when he would, 
so much had he to guard and protect nearer 
headquarters. At intervals, when the pressure 
was least upon him, he was enabled to detach a 
body of his soldiers for the purpose of creating 
a diversion in quarters whence appeal for aid came, 
and with no mean efiEect. 

Something, at any rate, went in Emin's favour. 
The Mahdists in the Bahr Gazal quarrelled among 
themselves, and the Emir Kamballa, who com- 
manded there, had perforce to recall many of his 
irregulars from the neighbourhood of Amadi, to 
suppress the rising. 

This was most fortunate for Emin, and when 
another call ior fighting men came to tho emir's 
headman in the Equatorial province, and tho 
ground cleared, the Governor was not slow to 
take advantage by re-occupying lost positions and 
lessening the anxieties of those who, away from 
him, had not succumbed. Nor did the Mahdists 
return. Disorganisation had taken firm hold among 
a large following of Mohammed Ahmed, and the 
faithful were greatly in request, while preparations 
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for the final assault upon KHartoam and the forces 
essential for the occupation of the banks of the 
Nile could not be carried out without vastly- 
increased numbers of revolutionists. 

The approach of the British, also^ must have 
been reported far and wide in the Soudan; the 
onoomers had to be met^ and we are well aware 
what a great horde was poured into the Bayuda 
desert to cope with the column under Sir Herbert 
Stewart. The Equatorial province was of small 
value to the Mahdi and his emirs compared 
with the importance of capturing Khartoum, of 
breaking the march of the British for the relief 
of the city and Gordon, and of stifling the dis- 
content and jealousy, wherever prevalent, whether 
in Darfur, the Eohl, Kordofan, the Bahr Gazal, 
or in more northern parts, 

Emin's burden was lightened, therefore, and 
he did not fail to deal with what remained — the 
smouldering embers of unrest among tribesmen 
who constituted a part of his charge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TEACE EESTORBD — DISASTERS — EMIN^S RESIGNATION. 

Peace had been so far restored in the Equatorial 
province by the close of the year 1886, that Emin 
permitted himself to devote some attention to 
the more southern portion of it. Two additional 
stations were erected by him and occupied; the 
internal administration of the province was next 
dealt with, and in order that communication with 
the stations upon the White Nile might be facili- 
tated, he set about the building of three river 
steamers. 

He and his people were then in happier circum- 
stances than they had been, and the corn crops 
having been satisfactory, the granaries at DufSi, 
Lado, Wadelai, Lahore, and elsewhere were stored. 

Unhappily, the great stocks of food were 
destined to be destroyed. A fire broke out at 
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Lahore, and did an immense amount of damage, 
consaming the stored grain, and burning down 
the public buildings and the dwellings of many 
of the poor. There was a conflagration at Daffli, 
also, and here again the dhurra and the sesame, 
gathered in large quantities, and which were to 
serve for the rainy season, were destroyed. 

Writing to Dr. Junker, in the month of February, 
1887, Emin stated that he was at Wadelai when 
a creaking and fizzling noise in the grass under- 
neath his house roused him. He found that the 
negroes had set on fire the dry grass a good 
distance from the settlement, and the fiames, 
fanned by the breeze, advanced upon him and 
those around him with tremendous rapidity. He 
wished to be spared a full description of what 
occurred ; sufficient to say that in three-quarters 
of an hour there was nothing left of Wadelai but 
fifteen huts. The rest was a heap of smoking 
ashes. 

With almost superhuman efforts, however, he 
succeeded in saving the arms and ammunition. 
All the rest— ivory, provisions, private property- 
had to be sacrificed to the flames. He made an 
appeal to the neighbouring negro chiefs, and he 
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was glad to be able to report that they had ro'* 
sponded with a readiness deserving the highest 
praise. He hoped, in conseqaence^ to be able to 
rebuild the station in aboat two months, and be 
thanked God he had saved sufficient com to give 
the people enough food to keep them from starving. 
In all his trials one great joy was vouchsafed 
him, said Emin, A quantity of wheat, which he 
had received as a present from Bii'i^ he had dis« 
tributed for sowings and at the moment he wrote— 
three months and a half afterwards — he had 
promise of a plentiful harvest. 

The Lado and Nnggi stations were burnt down 
likewise, we have learned; and really it would 
appear that some design was connected with 
the destruction of so many places. A light 
thrown thoughtlessly among long grass in the 
vicinity of granaries — constructed as these in 
Central Africa are, as a rule^ of dry, inflammable 
material — will fire them« If a high wind happens to 
prevail at the moment^ no one can state with 
certainty at what point the conflagration will end. 
Stil]> the burning of so many stations at or about 
the same time is suspicious. The events must have 
brought serious losses to the natives, and bearing 
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the fires in mind, we can well understand that the 
harvest so heartily spoken of by Emin would 
indeed be a boon^ and that the seeds and food 
carried by Stanley's men would be rapturously 
looked for when, by the will of an overruling 
Providence, they were reported to be approaching 
the Equatorial province. 

That Emin Pasha was expecting help, we are 
now assured. Word of the Stanley expedition had 
reached him at long intervals, and a messenger 
had come in from him to inform Stanley that he 
was waiting for him at Wadelai ; so that whether 
he came by Uganda or the Congo they might meet 
with the least possible delay. 

At the same time Emin had not craved for 
assistance, unless it were for his people. For him- 
self he cared nothing. Grordon his great model 
still (and their nature is of a kinship that is in a 
sense remarkable), he would have resigned every- 
thing for them — money, ambition, old associations, 
comfort and convenience in the future. He 
looked, as Gordon did, for help from the north, but 
none came. He had a right to expect the Egyptian 
Government to do something ; and yet, as we have 
said, how could they when the revolt of the Mahdi 
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had permeated the southern and western portions 

of the Soudan 7 

Having looked in vain, Emin resigned hope of 
assistance coming from any point of the compass — 
he had only scant resources to fall back upon. 
Stay! He has ever had a devout trust in his 
Creator. With him, as with his friend who died 
so heroically in Khartoum, it was, '^Thy will, O 
Lord, not mine, be done ! '' 

This is the spirit that breathes in everything 
Emin has done and written. 

Has he been prostrated by illness, and brought 
nigh to the gates of death, he has been content to 
bow to His will, satisfied that if he were taken 
from the poor Africans who regarded him as their 
earthly saviour, God, who should call him, had 
some good purpose in view. And when he has 
recovered from sickness, he has recommenced the 
labour he had set himself to perform, never beiug 
unduly cast down, nor afraid of what might happen 
to him. He has defied everything for the sake 
of the negroes under him — sickness, the poisoned 
arrow and spear of the avowed enemy, the attacks 
of the traitor, the perils of the Nile, death itself. 

At the time, therefore, a communication was 
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conveyed to Emin, after years of ignorance as to 
what the Egyptian Government intended to do in 
reg£ird to him and those he termed in fondness his 
children, that no help would be forthcoming, he 
was not pained, not disappointed ; he did not 
despair, at any rate for self. He was aroused, 
rather, to fresh resolves, to new endeavours. 
Officially informed that he had full liberty to 
vacate the province — as the whole of the Soudan 
was to be abandoned by Egypt — Emin seems to 
have been pained most at what he held to be the 
" cool business despatch ; " one, he is said to have 
written, which did not acknowledge the cares he 
had borne for years, his fights with the Danagla 
warriors, his physical wants and his nakedness, 
nor which gave him '^a single word of encourage- 
ment in leading home the soldiers," which lay 
before him. 

With magnificent purpose, however, and in a 
truly grand spirit, he at once decided that he 
must finish the work his beloved and revered 
Gordon had placed in his keeping. He must 
hold on when the monitor within him urged him 
not to forsake those who looked to him for succour, 
light, and leading ; and, in unmistakable language, 
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he declared that nothing shoald indaoe him to 
leave his post^ although Stanley shoald appear at 
the head of a strong and capable host. 

''I am almost the last of those who knew 
the Soudan/' he wrote to Dr. Felkin. ^'Most 
of my friends have gone to their last rest^ having 
finished their fight. But I must remain here 1 '' 

Again: "If I die, who will take this work 
up ? I think only of that." And, " I am too 
much needed here to think of leaving my post. 
My life will probably end in Africa." All this 
in the teeth of another communication from a 
trusted source, that (as Emin subsequently wrote 
to Dr. Schweinfurth) resistance would be sheer 
folly; that all the Soudan as far as Suakim had 
joined the Mahdij that Khartoum was captured, 
and that Mohammed Ahmed himself had entered 
the city. 

Brave, large-hearted Emin ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

RELATIONS WITH UGANDA AND TTNYOEO — ^KINQ M*WANGA^S 

ENMITY — Zemin's trials. 

Thebb was a period — the darkest, possibly^ in 
tte career of Einin — when he believed that, if 
matters came to the very worst, he and those 
who remained loyal to him, and desired to leave 
the province of which he was ruler, could escape 
the threatened avalanche from the north by a 
route to the south-east, namely, through Unyoro 
and Uganda ; in a word, by the way J)r. Junker 
left the continent — by Zanzibar. 

Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon, and after them 
Emin, had endeavoured, as we have said, to keep 
on the best terms with the rulers, They were 
powerful, and their friendship meant a great 
deal. Had they been hostile, the Equatorial 
province would never have been frea from i^ttack. 

F 2 
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Their forces joined together, or even singly, they 
might have spread devastation throughout the 
country. One cannot but wonder now that 
they did not give infinite trouble to the officers 
of the Khedive; for the pushing onwards of 
Egyptian rule towards their possessions might 
have had very serious consequences indeed. As 
a matter of fact. Sir Samuel Baker did not find 
Kabba-Bega, the King of Unyoro, the best of 
mortals to deal with. Most likely His Majesty 
was jealous of the mission of annexation entrusted 
to Sir Samuel, not knowing where it would stop. 
Whether the aim was to join Unyoro to the 
Khedival dominions, M'tesa, the monarch of Uganda, 
might have had his suspicions; but, as Unyoro 
was as a wedge between him, his thousands of 
wives, and the country where he reigned as a 
despot, there was not the same occasion for fear. 
At all events, Kabba-Rega perceived that a 
limit had been fixed to the Equatorial province ; that 
Sir Samuel Baker, and after him Gordon, desired 
to be on friendly terms; and as he regarded it 
as essential to watch M'tesa quite as much as 
M'tesa inquired into all his doings, he was ap- 
peased. Accordingly, when Emin came upon the 
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scene, Kabba-Rega received him kindly, and while 
not sparing him any warriors to drive back the 
Mahdists, he forbore harrying him in any respect 
whatever. More, he used his good offices, even- 
tually, to forward correspondence to and from 
Brain. The sovereign of Uganda was not so 
friendly as Kabba-Bega ; still, Bmin had much to 
thank him, and especially the missionaries he per- 
mitted to reside in his country, for. Mr. Mackay, 
the agent of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, was particularly helpful ; and, on the 
whole, it is not surprising that Emin should have 
been of opinion that, should certain contingencies 
arise, an outlet would be found for him and his 
people through the kingdoms of XJnyoro and 
Uganda to Zanzibar. He has adverted to it as 
the only route. 

Emin could not dream of any other. 

"All we would ask England to do," he wrote, 
" is to bring about a better understanding with 
Uganda, and to provide us with a free and safe 
way to the coast. That is all we want. Evacuate 
our territory ? Certainly not/* 

To Mr. Charles Allen, a prominent official of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, he says: 
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''At all events, you see, I have a good lot of 
work before me, and if, with God's help, I succeed 
in carrying out only a part of it, 1 shall feel more 
than rewarded for whatever I have had to undergo. 
Privations do not terrify me. Twelve years' pri- 
vations in Central Africa are a good steel. The 
death of Gordon has been a great blow to civi- 
lisation in Africa. Now, it is our duty to carry 
on his work, and upon myself, his last surviving 
officer in the Soudan, devolves the honour to 
develop his intentions. Be sure that, by God's 
will, I shall succeed." 

Upon the north and north-west he was beset by 
the Mahdists, then the west was to him a terra 
incognita; and if he could have penetrated it, he 
and his followers would have fallen inta the arms 
of the slave-hunters, and have had their right flank 
constantly exposed to the rush of the Soudan 
insurgents. The south-west was inaccessible, while 
to the east are gigantic mountain ranges no man 
can pass, and to near which is starvation and 
death. 

The day dawned, however, when the one pos- 
sible outlet from Emin's province was hermetically 
blocked. M'tesa, the friend of Livingstone and the 
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missionaries, died, and MVanga, his son, reigned 
in his stead. MVanga was not twenty years old 
when he came to the throne of his fathers ; and 
although he had been harmless enough as a prince, 
as a king he became saspicious, intolerant, and 
awfully cruel. No one was safe in his kingdom, 
not even the white men whom M'tesa had favoured. 
Towards the close of the year 1885, MVanga — 
who, it is believed, afterwards ordered the brutal 
murder of Bishop Hannington, among other inno- 
cent men — ^became suspicious of Kabba-Eega, de- 
clared war against him, and laid waste a portion 
of Unyoro, his warriors engaging in a terrible 
slaughter, and destroying all chance of Emin and 
his people marching to the coast. There is good 
reason to suppose, farther, that on M^tesa's instruc- 
tions, letters to and from Emin were intercepted, 
and his position rendered thereby the more un- 
enviable. Certainly Dr. Junker may count himself 
fortunate in having passed safely through Uganda, 
and the missionaries that they are spared to this 
day. Had it not been for M'wanga's cruelty and 
hatred, Emin would have been in touch with the 
outer world when we were thinking most of him ; 
we should not have lost all information of the 
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whereabouts of Stanley, nor mourned Barttelot's 
death in a futile attempt to learn whether he was 
dead or alive after months of silence, for Emin 
would have been relieved by the south-east route 
to Zanzibar. 

MVanga^s wrath is thus accounted for by a 
correspondent to the press : " A Zanzibar trader 
had arrived in Uganda, bringing news of the found- 
ing of the Congo Free State upon the west, 
Mr. Joseph Thomson had suddenly appeared and 
as suddenly vanished in the east, followed by 
the unexpected coming of Bishop Hannington to 
Usoga. The Bishop had told the missionaries in 
Uganda that he would come to Kavirondo, con- 
siderably to the south-east of the Victoria Nyanza, 
and they had told M Vanga this would be his route. 
The Bishop was foully murdered by MVanga's 
orders, together with his followers. Prom the 
north had come rumours of war ; and, once vague, 
they had now assumed definite form, and Emin 
had appeared with his Egyptian secretaries and 
negro soldiers upon the confines of the neighbour- 
ing tributary kingdom of Unyoro. Thufi it will be 
seen that from north, south, east, and west, it 
appeared to the terrified people of Uganda that a 
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steady tide of ever-increasing European encroach- 
ment was advancing, which would sweep away for 
ever not only their power but their very race. At 
the same time, in their midst were two parties of 
Europeans, the English and French missionaries, 
who had been established under the favour of 
M'tesa, the late king, but whose presence was very 
obnoxious to many of the leading chiefs/^ 

Provisions were extremely scarce in the Equa- 
torial province at the beginning of 1888, and diffi- 
cult to procure, and signs of discouragement had 
displayed themselves, it was reported, among 
Emin's troops. Emin had received a summons 
from the Mahdi, dated from Khartoum, ordering 
him to surrender and to disband the troops 
accompanying him. The messengers bearing this 
summons were also conveyers of a letter purporting 
to be from Lupton Bey, formerly Grovernor of the 
Bahr Grazal, addressed to Emin Pasha, and declar- 
ing that he supported the Mahdi^s proposal, which 
he was represented to state was the only means of 
saving the lives of the Europeans in the Mahdi's 
power, and of preventing the massacre and extermi- 
nation of Emin^s own troops.' The same letter also 
announced — the statement being confirmed by the 
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declaration of the Malidi's messeDgers — that a 
decisive expedition was being organised against 
Wadelai, where Emin was then awaiting, with two 
steamers, Stanley's coming. Emin thought the 
letter said to be from Lupton was a fabrication^ but 
there did seem to be something in what was said 
of the expedition, as Emin's agents in the north of 
the province had sent word that scouts from the 
Mahdi, and armed steamers, had been seen on the 
Nile. 

Emin's messengers, who brought this news to 
us, and who had been detained in Uganda, stated, 
at Zanzibar, that Emin had decided that if his 
information proved accurate he would advance 
himself, with the bulk of his troops, up the left 
bank of the Nile beyond Lado, in order to try and 
surprise the enemy. Emin was disappointed by 
the non-arrival of Stanley. He was in receipt of 
undefined news of his coming. One rumour had 
it that Stanley had lost a number of men and 
a great portion of his supplies, and was surrounded 
by hostile tribes between the country of the 
Mabodas and the Albert Nyanza; while another 
report was that he had been attacked by other 
tribes, and had been compelled to go out of his 
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way in order to escape further perils in the same 
country. 

In the light of more recent rumours, this report 
had more than a degree of plausibility. We heard 
more than once of a white Pasha being in the 
Soudan with a numerous following, and that so 
alarmed was the Mahdi at his appearance to the 
south-west of his position at Khartoum, that he 
had sent expeditions against him, which were^ 
however, unsuccessful Who the "white Pasha" 
was no one could determine for a certainty. ''It 
may be Stanley," it was argued; "it may be 
Emin." Not a few of those who were best able 
to judge came to the conclusion that the "white 
Pasha " was none other than Emin, and particularly 
when messengers arrived at Zanzibar with the 
statement just given. It was well seen that, really 
tired of waiting for Stanley at Wadelai, and hear- 
ing that the Mahdi was sending a force against 
him, it was quite within the range of possibility 
that he would march northwards to do battle^ and 
that he had pursued the enemy into the Bahr 
Gazal^ where it was said the "white Pasha" was 
securely entrenched. 

To confirm the impression, an Arab, who 
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arrived at Cairo in March, 1889, made a statement 
that about eight months before, the ruler of the 
Soudan sent from Khartoum three steamers, two 
nuggars (sailing vessels), and two boats, with about 
6,000 men, to the Equator, in order to fight Bmin 
Pasha. The Arab said he was told ofE to go with 
these, and that when they reached a place near 
to the "sudd," they found that the river was not 
navigable, in consequence of which the men began 
to cut the grass growing in the stream, in order 
to effect a passage. While they were doing this, 
they were attacked by two of Bmin's lieutenants, 
who were in occupation of the Rombog station. 
The rebels were completely defeated and most of 
them killed, while large numbers threw themselves 
into the river and sunk. A very small proportion 
of the 6,000 escaped death. 

Emin's people took the steamers, the traveller 
added, with the nuggars and boats, with men and 
ammunition on board. 



CHAPTER X. 

NEWS FROM EMIN — A RELIEF EXPEDITION — ROUTES 

TO WADELAI. 

Not until the close of 1886 was the relief of Bmin 
Pasha by H. M. Stanley decided upon. 

The provinces in the Soudan had then fallen, 
as we have seen. Khartoum was governed by the 
False Prophet, or his successor, and we in England 
were not sure whether Egyptian government in 
the Equatorial province had collapsed or not, and 
Emin was dead or a prisoner. The never-to-be- 
forgotten year of 1885 vanished like its predecessors, 
and we knew not the real state of things between 
the Rohl and the Albert Nyanza. Two-thirds of 
the year 1886 went by, and Emin, if not lost to 
mind, seemed to be no more. Efforts had been 
made, through Sir John Kirk, at Zanzibar to learn 
the true situation, and Dr. Fischer had gone out. 
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but to no avail; all was darkness and doubt. 
Messengers could not reach the province. 

Then on the 29fch of October was published 
that touching letter from Emin, dated Wadelai, 
December 31st, 1885, to the secretary of the 
British Foreign Ant i- Slavery Society, as mentioned 
in a preceding chapter, and beginning : '^ You have 
doubtless long thought me dead or a captive." 

It was indeed as a voice from the tomb, and 
seemed to be all the deeper in it because almost 
side by side with it was printed a copy of the last 
heart-breaking diary of good Bishop Hannington, 
who we then knew had undergone a Christian 
martyr's death. 

But now that the painful silence had been 
broken, and news came that Dr. Junker had left 
Emin alive and in fairly good health, the feeling 
became general that something should be done 
towards his relief. The caravan Junker had sent 
him when on his way to Zanzibar must be followed 
by more substantial help. 

How f The Egyptian Government were not in 
a position to send out an expedition, and much as 
the British Ministry sympathised with Emin and 
his friends, they could not ignore the fact that he 
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was not an Englisliman^ nor officially connected 
with us. Moreover, our association with the 
Soudan had been of the saddest and costliest 
character, and there was no disposition to engage 
in further expenditure of blood and treasure. Nor 
was Germany greatly inclined to launch a relieving 
force, although Emin was one of her favourite sons 
— she could not be expected to attempt his rescue 
when he did not hold a commission from her. 

To private enterprise, therefore, was left the 
task of rescuing, or at least succouring Emin Pasha. 
The Eoyal Geographical Society of this country 
subscribed handsomely; it is understood that the 
Egyptian Government have done something; the 
remainder of the necessary fund — calculated in 
the first instance at over twenty thoi;sand pounds 
— ^has been guaranteed by private individuals. 
Englishmen, Germans, and Belgians, while specula- 
tion was set at rest as to the leadership of the 
expeditionary force by the appointment of the 
intrepid Stanley, to whom was given large dis- 
cretionary powers as to the composition of the 
party and the route to be adopted. 

Nor could a better and more experienced man 
than Stanley have been appointed. If any traveller 
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was conversant with Central Africa, it was he; 
no one more fitted to deal with a mixed band of 
Europeans and Africans, and to brave the dangers 
that everywhere abound. All praise to him for 
accepting the responsibility of such an enterprise; 
all honour for having relinquished a series of highly 
lucrative lectures in America, and for hastening 
from the United States immediately the offer of 
leadership was made to him by the Emin Belief 
Committee ! 

There was a '* battle of routes/^ of course, in 
the newspaper press. A number of persons ad- 
vocated the expeditionary force landing at Mombosa, 
north of Zanzibar, and passing the Kilima Njaro 
range, as explored by Thomson, keeping to the 
east of the Victoria Nyanza, Uganda, and Unyoro, 
and entering the Equatorial province north of 
Poweira — ^a route nearly 1,500 miles in length from 
the coast. Others suggested a course from Zanzibar 
and Bagamoyo, through Usuri, Magelie, across the 
Victoria Nyanza, through the heart of Uganda and 
of Unyoro to Magunga, the head of the Albert 
Nyanza, and to Wadelai; while there were those 
who suggested a course more to the south and 
south-west, between the Victoria Nyanza and Lake 
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Tanganyika^ by the lesser Alexandria Lake^ com- 
ing upon the southern extremity of the Albert 
Nyanza and thus escaping Uganda^ a sail up the 
Albert Lake and the remaining stretch of water 
to Wadelai — in all, 1,700 miles of land and water 
from Zanzibar. And the Congo ? Well, it is 
much longer — by nearly a thousand miles — than 
the routes named ; but it had its advantages^ 
seeing that the expeditionary force was to be 
peaceful in kind. There was no M'wanga of 
Uganda to deal with by it, to go no further, and 
this was a most important consideration. 

. Stanley solved the difficulty by finally and 
firmly determining when he reached Cairo (he 
started from London January 21st, 1887, after 
receiving the freedom of the city on the 13th, and 
having an interview with the King of the Belgians 
in Brussels), to take the Congo route to Wadelai, 
notwithstanding some hundreds of miles of the 
route was unexplored. 

If the advocates of a route from the east coast 
had reflected at all, Stanley has written, the very 
title of the expedition ought to have warned them 
that they were astray. The character of the 
people who subscribed the major portion of the 
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fund ought to have assured them that their con- 
ception of the expedition was wide of the mark. 
It was the relief of Bmin Pasha that was the 
object of the expedition, the said relief consisting 
of ammunition in suj£cient quantity to enable him 
to withdraw from his dangerous position in Central 
Africa in safety, or to hold his own, if he desired 
to do so, for such length of time as he might 
see fit. Considering the quality of the escort, 
being mainly Zanzibaris or freed slaves, it would 
be rash to expect too much from them. It was 
already known in Zanzibar that Uganda was 
hostile, that M'wanga massacred some sixty of the 
followers of Bishop Hannington, that the Masai 
route had its dangers, that Karagwe was tributary 
to MVanga, that the Wabba were numerous and 
aggressive, that one part of the country — Euanda 
— had never been penetrated, that beyond a certain 
line, whether on the Masai of the Karagwe routes, 
there was great danger; and no matter with what 
cheerfulness carriers would assert at Zanzibar their 
readiness to defy all and every belligerent, African 
travellers of any experience whatever remembered 
how prone they were to need support when in actual 
presence of danger. '' Assuming, however,^' said 
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Stanley, 'Hhat the band of 600 Zanzlbaris were 
faithful, consider their inexperience with these 
new rifles, their wild, aimless, harmless firing, their 
want of discipline and tone, their disposition to 
be horrified at sight of the effects of fighting; 
remember that in reality they are only porters, 
and do not pretend to be warriors, and you will 
see how very unequal such men are to the duties 
of defending munitions of war in the face of an 
enemy. It was only by a stratagem that I secured 
their services for the desperate work of discovering 
the issue of the great river along which we had 
travelled with Tippoo Tib, when that now famous 
Arab deserted me in Mid-Africa, It was only 
that there were no other means of escape that 
enabled me, with their help, to obtain a quiet 
retreat from Ituru. In many other instances they 
proved that, when menaced with instant death, 
they could be utilised to assist in the preservation 
of their own lives ; but to expect them to march 
faithfully forward to court the dangers of fighting, 
with the seductions of Unyamwezi and Zanzibar in 
their rear, would be too much. In this expedition 
we cannot turn aside^ as formerly, in presence 
of pronounced hostility^ and seek more peaceful 
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countries ; but our objective point must be 
reached, and risk must be run^ and the ammuni- 
tion must be deposited at the feet of Emin Pasha. 
Therefore, to arm these people with Eemingtons 
or machine guns is not enough ; you must cut 
off their means of retreat, allow no avenue of 
escape, then they will stand together like men, 
and we may expect the object of the expedition 
to be attained, even if we have now and then to 
meet bows, and spears, and guns/' 

A few more sentences from this letter of Stanley, 
as they have become of increased significance, now 
that so much has been said of the Congo route 
when others were suggested. Apart from these 
reasons, Stanley goes on, there were other power- 
ful arguments which might be brought. The 
expedition was non-military, its purpose was not 
to fight, destroy, or waste. Its purpose was to 
save, to relieve distress, to carry comfort. Emin 
Pasha might be a good man, a brave officer, a 
gallant fellow deserving of a strong effort of relief ; 
but it had yet to be shown that his life, or the 
lives of the "few hundreds'' under him, would 
over-balance the lives of thousands of natives, and 
the devastation of immense tracts of countries 
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whicli an expedition strictly military would natu- 
rally cause. If, however, the natives refused the 
peaceful passage of the expedition, to sell food, 
and rushpd like wild beasts to the assault, then — 
why, then they must be resisted. 

To enable the expedition to effect the relief 
of Emin with the least harm to a soul, native or 
foreign, and to assure a larger certainty of success 
the Congo route was selected. 

Stanley has pointed out other objections to 
a contrary course, in detail, and thus summarises 
the respective routes. 

Congo Route. 

Land journeys 99 days. 

Zanzibar to Congo, by steamer ... 20 „ 

Lower Congo, by steamer 3 „ 

Upper Congo, by steamer 35 „ 

Total 157 „ 

Karagwb Route. 
Land journeys 156 days. 

MA.SAI Route. 
Land journeys 154 days. 

Along the Congo no fighting was to be expected, 
as regards the others armed opposition was con- 
sidered a certainty. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE EMIN BELIEF EXPEDITION EN EOUTB — TIPPOO TIB — 

PLUNGE INTO THE UNKNOWN. 

At CairOj Stanley completed the requisite arrange- 
ments for the Emin Belief Expedition^ and, ac- 
companied by a small body of Europeans^ and a 
number of Egyptians and Soudanese^ was soon on 
his way to Zanzibar on board the steamer Madura, 
At Zanzibar, a large party of nativesi were enlisted 
as carriers^ etc. The steamer was under weigh 
again, February 25th, 1887, the Cape was rounded 
on the 10th March, and on the 18th the Madv/ra 
was at the mouth of the Congo, the members of the 
expedition numbering 796. 

The expeditionary force was a motley one — 
Europeans, Egyptians, Soudanese, Zanzibaris, and 
some negroes. 

Among the number was Tippoo Tib, a name 
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familiar to those who have followed the movements 
of explorers in Central Africa. He is included in 
the most powerful of all men there — a man of 
wonderful energy, and a guide without a rival. 
It was at Wangwana, in October, 1876, that Stanley 
first met Tippoo Tib. In "Through the Dark 
Continent,'^ Stanley says, after describing the 
appearance before him of a number of Arabs : 
'^Last came the famous Hamed bin Mohammed, 
alias Tippu-Tib, or, as it is variously pronounced 
by the natives, Tipo-Tib, or Tibbu-Tib. He was 
a tall, black-bearded man, of negroid complexion, 
in the prime of life ; straight, and quick in his 
movements, a picture of energy and strength. He 
had a fine intelligent face, with a nervous twitch- 
ing of the eyes, and gleaming white and perfectly 
formed teeth. He was attended by a large retinue 
of young Arabs, who looked up to him as chief, 
and a score of Wangwana and Wanyamwezi 
followers, whom he had led thousands of miles 
through Africa. With the air of a well-bred Arab, 
and almost courtier-like in his manner, he welcomed 
me to Mwana Mamba village; and, his slaves 
being ready at hand with mat and bolster, he 
reclined vis-d-visj while a buzz of admiration of his 
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style was perceptible from the onlookers. After 
regarding him for a few moments, I came to the 
conclusion that the Arab was a remarkable man 
— the most remarkable man I had met among 
Arabs, Wa-Swahili, and half-castes in Africa. Neat 
in his person, his clothes were of spotless white; his 
fez-cap brand new; his waist was encircled by a 
rich dowle ; his dagger was splendidly adorned with 
silver filigree, and his tout-ensemble was that of an 
Arab gentleman in very comfortable circumstances." 
Tippoo Tib's connection with the loss of Stanley 
Falls has been variously estimated. 

There are those who have thought and do think 
that Stanley should not have engaged Tippoo Tib 
to help him. They are of opinion he would have 
done better without him. But Stanley had a 
distinct purpose for Tippoo Tib. He meant him 
to use his power and influence in the broad region 
of the Stanley Falls, and to keep open the rear of 
the expedition while the column went on towards 
Wadelai. For Tippoo was a personage of con- 
siderable importance thereabouts. Stanley Falls 
had been lost to the Congo Free State, but Tippoo's 
authority had not waned ; and to secure him, and 
to have him discharging his trust faithfully, really 
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seemed to be half the battle. Stanley agreed to 
pay him a round sum in cash and to nominate 
him as Governor of the Stanley Falls district. 
Eightly or wrongly, he carried out his bargain, 
and continued to place confidence in the Arab. 

Not far from the mouth of the Congo, three 
steamers were chartered by Stanley for the ex- 
pedition, and the articles and goods with them; 
and the ascent of the great river was begun in 
earnest, by boat and caravan. Boma, on the 
Stanley Falls, was duly reached by the expedition, 
and Leopoldville was passed, agents in advance 
doing much to forward matters. News was then 
forthcoming that provisions were in anything but 
plenty, which had the effect of leading Stanley 
to collect supplies of banana to a greater extent 
than he would otherwise have done as he traversed 
the Congo ; and, an accident having occurred to 
one of his steamers, difficulties generally were not 
to be lightly esteemed. Th^ accident was to the 
steamer Stanley , intended as the main transport 
vessel, and occurred while she was on a trip up 
one of the tributaries of the Congo, the driving- 
wheel being broken, and the machinery being 
disabled in consequence. The steamer had to be 
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brought back some distance for repairs, and all 
haste was made with her^ as she was capable of 
receiving 850 loads of goods^ arms^ and ammunition, 
and about a third of the members ofj^he expedition. 

It was on the 21st of Aprir that the great 
traveller was at Stanley Pool. Pood was scarce, 
and the prospect ^aa in no degree cheering ; 
indeed, the course of the expedition had to be 
hastened, and additional measures taken through 
advance parties for gathering supplies. To render 
the condition of things worse, Stanley was dis" 
appointed in the supply of more vessels for 
carrying purposes, and an application by him to 
one at least of the English missionaries in those 
parts was of little avail. A dispute arose as to 
its possession, Stanley contending that no real 
inconvenience or loss would accrue to the cause 
of missions if the steamer were lent to him ; the 
missionary holding, on the other hand, that it 
could not be spared. The upshot of the affair 
was, however, that Stanley secured the steamer^ 
and the expedition was soon heading for the 
higher Congo. 

Onward and onward went Stanley and his 
followers — on beyond the confluence of tributary 
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rivers and the mighty Gongo^ on past eddies and 
rapids, along banks studded with the varied 
growths of natare, and with negro villages, and anon 
with the lairs of wild beasts; the intrepid leader 
and his men being exposed meanwhile to manifold 
perils^ and lacking sometimes food that shoidd 
have been theirs. At Lnkolea, between Bolobo and 
a point where the waters of the Matnmba and 
Leopold Lakes meet those of the Congo, gaunt 
famine stared the expeditionary force in the face ; 
in fact, had it not been for the foresight of Stanley 
and his lieutenants in arranging that a stock of 
provisions should always be kept in the boats in 
case of emergency^ very great would have been 
the sufEerings of the whole party. 

In the last week of May, Stanley and his men 
were 550 miles above Leopoldville, and still the 
cry was "forward I" — to the confluence of the 
Aruwhimi with the Congo, 480 miles farther up 
the river, where the force was to be divided ; one 
portion remaining there, or, more properly speaking, 
in the Stanley Palls district, while Stanley headed 
the other portion up the Aruwhimi and across 500 
miles of intervening and unexplored country, east 
by north, in order to reach Emin Pasha at Wadelai. 
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Good progress was made up the river, and 
eventually, Tippoo Tib and Stanley separated, the 
Arab going to assume the governorship at 
Stanley Falls, as had been arranged. With him 
went Major Barttelot and an escort, with a view 
of giving eclat to Tippoo's reappearance. Their 
presence was greeted with some show of en- 
thusiasm by the natives, who were demonstrative, 
also, in the right direction when the proclamation 
of Tippoo as Governor was formally announced. 
Having seen the famous Arab duly installed, 
Major Barttelot returned to Stanley and the main 
body, and the final preparations in provisioning 
and arming for the ascent of the Aruwhimi were 
made. Two steamers conveyed Stanley, his escort, 
and the carriers (500 men all told) a few days' 
journey up river, and at the beginning of August 
the plunge was taken into the unknown region 
between' the Congo and the Equatorial province. 

Meanwhile^ Tippoo Tib had much to do at 
Stanley Falls. He had to appease native chiefs 
whose power they believed would be usurped ; to 
assure the people that he had not come to raid 
upon them but to do his best to protect them from 
the Arab man-hunters ; and, more difficult still, he 
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had to meet the unspeakably wicked slavers upon 
their own ground. It was one individual's influence 
against that of many, and if Tippoo had succumbed 
to the forces against him and to the temptations 
by which he was beset^ we should have had to 
remember what those forces and temptations were 
likely to be. Even when he arrived at Stanley 
Palls there was a camp not far removed of 500 
slave-hunters, numbers of whom were under the 
most powerful Arabs in a district hundreds of 
miles square. 

Upon the horrors of slavery in that region it is 
not our purpose to dwell. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NO NEWS FROM STANLEY — MAJOR BAETTELOT 
ASSASSINATED — COLLAPSE . 

When Stanley entered upon wliat he believed to 
be the final stage of his journey for the relief of 
Emin Pasha and those still faithful to him^ he left 
Major Edmund Barttelot, a gallant officer, in charge 
of some 250 men^ Mr. J. S. Jameson being second 
in command at the moment. The whole of the 
Europeans selected for service had not then come 
up ; three of them — Messrs. Ward, Troup, and 
Bonny — were on their way from Stanley Pool, 
having the oversight of 125 natives, and a collec- 
tion of stores and general goods. The men form* 
iug the rear section were to stay with Major 
Barttelot at the entrenched camp at Yainbuya, at 
the confluence of the Congo and the Aruwhimi, 
for a season, to receive communications from 
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Tippoo Tib at Stanley Falls^ and to keep open the 
base of the advance colamn. 

The leader of the expedition was most explicit 
,in his instructions. He had^ one need hardly 
remark, the greatest possible confidence in the 
sound common sense and intelligence of the Euro- 
peans ; at the same time, he knew the importance 
of having nothing undone and unsaid when they 
were being left in a comparatively unknown and 
possibly hostile region, a special instruction being 
that no weighty action nor movement was to be 
made without consultation among the officers — that 
is to say, not even Major Barttelot was to start a 
serious move before taking counsel with his col- 
leagues. This much Stanley laid down : that while 
he was to await the arrivals from Stanley Falls 
(and Bolobo, on the Congo) in the first instance, 
if a force of carriers came into camp from Tippoo 
Tib, as it was understood the chief had promised, 
he was to follow in his (Stanley *s) wake by short 
stages, thus allowing the party that would be on 
the Congo still to join the Tambuya section. As 
a fact, Barttelot was joined by the Europeans he 
was expecting quite as soon as he anticipated, and 
prior to help coming from any other quarter^ 
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Stanley started from Yambuya on the 28th 
June, 1887. Included in the column oE 400 rank 
and file were Captain Nelson, Lieutenant Stairs, 
Mr. Mounteney Jephson, and Dr. Parke ; in addi- 
tion, there marched 180 reserve men, who acted 
as carriers, and were to be told off, when forest 
lands' were reached, to cut a path for the remainder 
of the force. They were, in part, the pioneers of 
the expedition. A great deal had to be borne, we 
must remember — arms and ammunition, and large 
supplies of necessaries in food for Emin and his 
adherents, and goods as presents for chiefs and 
people whose country was to be invaded. There 
was a twenty-eight feet long steel boat to convey, 
likewise, for use whenever likely to lessen the toils 
of the journey. 

From the very first, the intelligence which 
reached the camp at Yambuya from Stanley was 
very sparse indeed, and at length ceased alto- 
gether. The last news was from two men who 
acknowledged they had deserted. They were, they 
said, two of nine deserters ; the other seven had 
been caught and eaten^ as averred, by the wild 
men of that region. According to the story of the 
two, Stanley had been shot in the leg ; he had 
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experienced continual figliting, had come across 
swamps and dense forests^ and the column was 
suffering from hunger and disease; in shorty the 
situation was as black as possible^ without any 
likelihood whatever of success. 

On his side, Major Barttelot sent out scouts 
frequently, but nothing could be heard of the 
advance party; and so, after months of dreadful 
uncertainty and painful anxiety^ with discontent 
breeding in his camp, and threats of assault from 
various quarters, he decided upon going out in 
the tiack of Stanley to learn of his whereabouts 
and to reopen communications with him. Should 
he obtain no intelligence, he determined, along the 
road he would advance as far as Kavalli ; and if 
he heard nothing there, he would still proceed 
until he heard of Stanley^s position — no matter how 
far it might be — and do his utmost to relieve him. 
In the event of no tidings at all being gleaned of the 
advance, he would go on to Wadelai, and ascertain 
from Bmin Pasha, if he was to be found, whether 
he had any news of Stanley ; also of his intentions 
of staying or leaving. Major Barttelot would 
persuade Emin, if possible, to come, out with 
him, and, if essential, aid in the search for 
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Stanley. Should it, for sundry reasons, be neces- 
sary to look further for Stanley, the Major has 
written, he would place himself and force at the 
disposal of Emin, to act as his escort, proceeding 
by whatever route was most feasible, so long as 
it was not through Uganda, as in that event the 
Manyemas he had engaged for the enterprise 
would leave him. He had promised Tippoo they 
should not go there, and that he would return 
with them or send a white officer with them 
back to their own country by the shortest and 
quickest route, on completion of his object. - This 
was always supposing Emin Pasha to be at 
Wadelai, and willing to come away. 

The Manyemas referred to by Major Barttelot 
could only have been engaged by him on repre- 
sentations that they were sure to be faithful, and 
that certain proclivities should be forgotten; indeed, 
in an expedition of the kind for which they were 
employed, loyalty to the leader and capabilities of 
endurance were qualities not to be questioned. If 
these natives did not possess these attributes, the 
Major, at any rate, must not be blamed. The 
fact is, he. had been compelled to apply to 
Tippoo Tib personally> and at tremendous incon-^ 
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venience and waste of time^ and to another great 
man in Central Africa^ an Arab^ named Muni 
Somai. According to Major Barttelot's last re- 
port, as furnished by the courtesy of Sir Francis 
de Winton, faith was broken with him in not 
furnishing the number of carriers promised, and 
in occasioning delay. Even when the Major had 
the men paraded before him, trifling but vexatious 
excuses were made as to their loads, which weighed 
not more than about forty pounds each ; and when 
everything was ready for the start there was more 
dissatisfaction. They seemed, in fact, to be opposed 
to joining the expedition. 

All was ready in the camp at Yambuya by the 
12th or 13th June, 1888, a year after Stanley's 
departure, for the march to Emin's province, and 
there started--*Major Barttelot in command ; Mr. 
J. S. Jameson (who had contributed very hand- 
somely in money to the Emin Belief Expedition), 
second in command ; Mr. Bonny ; the Arab chief, 
Muni Somai, at the head of the Manyemas, 430 
in number; 110 Zanzibaris; and 22 Soudanese. 
Nearly the whole force was armed, and carried 
loads of provisions, presents, and ammunition. In 

addition^ carriers would be hired for certain stages. 

H 2 
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What doubts and fears^ what hopes and expecta- 
tions, were endured in the camp at Yambuya 
during the twelve months, none of us can imagine ! 

Although setting out on a desperate enterprise, 
Major Barttelot Was inspired by hope. Stanley 
was not dead, lie was prone to believe, in spite 
of ugly rumours ; and the fault should not be his 
if he did not find him. Misfortune dogged the 
footsteps, however, of Major Barttelot, brave and 
determined though he was ; discontent being ob- 
servable from the first, disease, the difficulties of 
travel, and no tidings of Stanley rendering the 
task of the Major painful in the extreme. There 
was no heart in the bulk of the carriers, no 
enthusiasm ; a constant desire for return ; nay, the 
Manyemas have the reputation of being among 
the worst of Africans for leaving home and 
country. 

The discontent came to a head ere the party 
in search of Stanley had been six weeks on the 
march. The leader was foully assassinated near 
Hurenia, on the Aruwhimi; and, throwing away 
their burdens, the Manyemas deserted. All was 
chaos; the force was broken up ; help for Stanley 
was no longer thought of; all, all, as far as 
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Bartfcelot^s expedition coanted^ was lost. Mr. 
Troup had been invalided weeks before, and was 
on his way home. The second expedition up the 
Aruwhimi, or the Suhali, as it is called inland, 
was a melancholy affair, truly. Few besides the 
leader and Mr. Bonny seemed to care for success. 
They were afraid Stanley had perished now ; but, 
inspired by a noble desire, they were resolved to 
push on to the east at all hazards. 

The official report of Major Barttelot's death 
shows that the Manyema natives have a habit of 
beating drums and singing late in the evening. 
Major Barttelot protested against this noise, and 
threatened to stop it. Nevertheless, on July 19th, 
at four in the morning, the drumming began; 
whereupon the Major became angry, and went out 
of the hut which he occupied in common with Mr. 
Bonny. A shot was soon heard ; Mr. Bonny ran out, 
and saw the people in camp rushing about and 
crying out : *' zougon kuf na " (the white man is 
dead). The body of the Major was then found 
lying in front of the drummer's hut, the breast 
pierced by a bullet. The clothes showed marks of 
burning with gunpowder, Mr. Jameson was with 
the advanced guard, and was informed on the 
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following day of what had happened, and he 
arrived back in camp and restored a little order. 
The men following the caravan had, however, dis- 
persed, and loads of beads and stnff (for presents 
to the native chiefs) had been stolen. 

Mr. Jameson returned to the Aruwhimi camp 
with what was left of the caravan, and came on to 
Stanley Falls to make arrangements with Tippoo 
Tib, Mr. Bonny being left behind with a few men 
and some provisions. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DOUBTS — DISEASE AND DEATH — PLENTY. 

Where was Stanley? What had become of him 
and his followers after leaving the fortified camp at 
Tambuya on that morning in Jane ? Why all this 
terrible uncertainty, this absence of anything 
definite? Very keenly must Barttelot and his 
friends have felt the situation in which they were 
placed. How they must have resented the seeming 
neglect of Tippoo Tib when the carriers did not 
arrive upon the scene! With what expectancy 
they must have been filled when tidings of the 
advance column ceased so soon 1 Sometimes fearing 
evilj again trusting everything was right. As we 
have said^ they could not tell whether the intrepid 
leader was alive or dead — whether he was battling 
still against the forces of nature and a thousand 
hidden dangers. And the silence remained un- 
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broken yet. No message from the east was there 
to cheer and to lend contentment. A sorry Christ- 
mas that at Yambuya; a most unhappy dawn of 
the year 1888. Truly, these Europeans out there 
upon the Aruwhimi were on the horns of a 
dilemma. No assistance from Tippoo; nothing 
authentic from Stanley. 

The reports that had come in could not be 
relied upon, although now and again probable. 
Stanley had, doubtless, sent messengers ; but where 
were they ? What had become of the ^' notes " — 
not the "verbal*^ messages — ^he had promised 
should be the form of his communication^ when 
he had occasion to send any ? 

And the people oE this country, and those 
throughout Europe ? They were thirsting, too, for 
intelligence. To the more deeply concerned the 
months that went past without any reliable infor- 
mation from Stanley were wearisome. Nothing as 
to Emin; not a word as to the bold and fearless 
men who had gone out from Yambuya to attempt 
his rescue and succour ! We were not aware until 
months afterwards that Barttelot and Bonny had 
started, after a year's dreary waiting and speculation, 
to ascertain the fate of their captain. We could 
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only hope on, as they had done, for the best. We 
could but trust that the good angel that accom- 
panied Stanley in his perilous exploits years back 
remained with him now ; that the guardian spirit 
was with him in the blackness of Central Africa, 
amid its fastnesses, in its swamps, its deserts and 
its forests ; and that the angel would avert all that 
threatened from suspicious chiefs and alarmed 
natives, until, after being lost to us and having 
accomplished the object of his desperate under- 
taking, he would return to meet the welcome of an 
admiring civilisation. We could not, we would 
not, we dared not believe a report from the Eastern 
Soudan that Emin and another white man were 
prisoners in the hands of the Mahdists. 

Again, what had befallen the advance column, 
with Stanley at its head ? How had they cleaved 
for themselves a path in the trackless wilds of 
the Equator, or how had they perished in the 
endeavour ? 

Well, the very first day was to be an augury of 
what ensued for a period sadly too prolonged. It 
was an eventful' day — a day of breaking down the 
barriers of nature and of fighting with human 
foes. In a letter addressed to the Geographical 
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Society, and pablished in the daily papers, 
Stanley Bays : " The path leading from Yambnya 
was tolerable only for about five miles; we were 
then introduced into the difficulties, which more or 
less would impede our movements, and arrest rapid 
progress. These consisted of creepers varying from 
one-eighth of an inch to fifteen inches in diameter, 
swinging across the path in bowlines, or loops, 
sometimes massed and twisted together; also of a 
low dense bush occupying the sites of old clearings, 
which had to be carved through before a passage 
was possible. Where years had elapsed since the 
clearings had been abandoned, we found a young 
forest, and the spaces between the trees choked 
with climbing plants, vegetable creepers, and tall 
plants; this, kind had to be tunnelled through 
before an inch of progress could be made. The 
primeval forest offered least obstruction; but the 
atmosphere was close and stagnant^ and an eternal 
gloom reigned there, intensified every other day by 
the thick black clouds charged with rain, so 
characteristic of this forest region." 

As night approached, and when the pioneers 
were tired with their struggle against nature's 
barriers, spears were shot at them from natives 
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who had erected obstacles in the path and had 
fired several huts to impede their progress — natires 
who fledj of conrse^ in the end^ to leave the in- 
truders to camp by the water's edge. On the 
following morning the march was resumed. In 
the words of Stanley himself : " We could find no 
path along the river-bank^ and as the river trended 
too much to the north-east for the course I 
proposed to take^ we cut a way through the manioc- 
fields^ and came upon a travelled road leading 
from village to village inland. In a few days we 
became fully initiated into the subtleties of savage 
warfare. Every art known to native minds for 
annoying strangers was practised by these natives ; 
the path frequently had narrow pits, filled with 
sharpened splinters or skewers, deftly covered 
over with large leaves. For barefooted people, 
this proved a terrible punishment. Often the 
skewers would perforate the feet quite through, 
at other times the tops would be buried in the 
feet, resulting in gangrenous sores. We had ten 
men lamed by these skewers— so efficiently lamed 
that few of them recovered to be of much use 
to us. One of the approaches to every village 
was a straight road, perhaps a hundred yards long 
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and twelve feet wide^ cleared of jungle^ but bristliDg 
with these skewers, cunningly and carefully hidden 
at every place likely to be trodden by an incautious 
foot. The real path was crooked, and took a wide 
detour; the cut road appeared so tempting, so 
straight, and so short/^ 

To many a man such barriers at the very onset 
would have been deemed insurmountable, and a 
return would have been made. Not so Stanley. 
He had never turned his back upon obstacles of 
flood and field, and it was not in his nature to 
do so now. He would carry out his purpose to 
the bitter end. He went on braving, therefore, for- 
bidding surroundings, and more cruel and austere 
human beings — fighting, as they believed, after 
all, for home and such rude comforts as it afforded. 

And so the course of the expedition was changed 
again and again. Now by the flowing Aruwhimi, 
anon farther away. Sometimes the steel boat and 
canoes would be utilised upon its bosom, and into 
them would be lifted the maimed and the sick, with 
whatever amount of goods could be stowed away, 
in order to lighten the burden of the carriers. 

Bain descended almost continuously, and oc- 
casioned discomforts and suffering; mists were 
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lamentably frequent; pitch darkness fell over the 
bedraggled colamn only too soon day after day 
and week after week. A wilderness of eleven 
days' march intervened, and "people were lost 
in the bush as they searched for food, or were 
slain by the natives. Ulcers, dysentery, and 
grievous sickness, ending in fatal debility, attacked 
them. Hence our enormous loss since leaving 
Panga,'* wrote Stanley to poor Barttelot, under 
date September, 1888 — "thirty dead and twenty- 
six deserters. Besides which, we are obliged to 
leave fifty-six behind, so used up that without 
a long rest they would die. Among our fights, 
we have had over fifty wounded, but they are 
all recovered except four. Lieutenant Stairs is^ 
severely wounded with an arrow. The number 
of hours we have marched ought to have taken 
us back to you by this time, but we had to daily 
hew our path through forest and jungle to keep 
along the river, because the banks were populated." 
Thousands of natives live in mid-river, and 
oft-times would they shoot at the occupants of 
the steamer and the canoes. Occasionally they 
were in danger from both sides of the water, 
owing to the progress of intertribal warfare, and 
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perils abonnded in the midst and by the banks 
of foaming cataracts. The natives were always 
shy, even where special efforts were made to 
appease them; they would impart no information 
with regard to their country and conditions^ 
and they would rarely give food in exchange for 
goods, thus necessitating the repeated consumption 
of fungi and wild fruits. So slow had been the 
onward movement, owing to the extraordiniary 
difficulties that always presented themselves^ that 
a distance of 500 miles had not been traversed 
in the space of four months. 

The members of the expedition had, at the 
beginning of November, arrived in territory ruled 
over by Kilonga-longa, whence sections were 
sent back to bring in the invalids and wounded, 
where possible, from the rear. Beorganisation 
was essential also prior to. another stage of the 
journey being entered upon. 

To the chairman of the Emin Belief Committee, 
Sir F. de Winton, Stanley wrote that October 
proved an awful month. The advance numbered 
273 souls on leaving the country of Ugarrowwa— 
having been greatly reduced, as already remarked, 
by death and desertion — and on reaching Kilonga- 
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loDga's land ib was discovered that fif bj-five men had 
been lost by starvation and desertion. No fewer 
than fifty- SIX men, for whose keep Stanley bad 
to pay a certain sum per day, had to be left with 
XJgarrowwa. In Kilonga-longa^s country every- 
thing was done to ruin the expedition, until nearly 
all were beggared or naked, and so weak physically 
that they were unable to carry the boat and about 
seventy loads of goods. The boat and goods 
had perforce to be left at Kilonga-louga's, under 
Captain Nelson and Surgeon Parke — the former 
of whom was unable, from sickness, to march— 
and ultimately the native settlement of Ibwiri 
was reached. Devastation practised by Arab foes 
had been spread to within a few miles of the 
place — ^Jevastation so complete that there was 
not one native hut standing for miles upon miles, 
the whole stretch of country being turned into 
an absolute wilderness. 

At Ibwiri, however, the members of the advance 
had experienced theworst of theirhorrible, sickening 
sufferings. They were out of the reach of Arab 
depredations, from without the reach of native 
arrows. But the members of the expedition were 
then veritable skeletons. Of 389 individuals, they 
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now numbered 174, several of whom were unfit for 
further service. An awful mortality ! particularly 
when every pair of hands less was a dead loss 
to the remainder, and more than a unit against 
ultimate success being achieved. 

A halt was ordered then, for the people to 
recuperate. " Their sufferings had been so dread- 
ful," are the words of Stanley to the Emin Com- 
mittee, " calamities so numerous, the forest so 
endless, apparently, that they refused to believe 
that by-and-by we should see plains, and cattle, 
and the Nyauza, and the white man, Emin Pasha. 
We felt as though we were drag-ging them along 
with a chain round our necks. 'Beyond these 
raiders lies a country untouched, where food is 
abundant, and where you will forget your miseries ; 
so cheer up, boys ; be men, press on a little faster ! ' 
They turned a deaf ear to our prayers and en- 
treaties; for, driven by hunger and suffering, they 
sold their rifles and equipments for a few ears 
of Indian corn, deserted with the ammunition, 
and were altogether demoralised. Perceiving that 
prayers, and entreaties, and mild punishments 
were of no avail, I resolved to visit upon the 
wretches the death penalty. Two of the worst 
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cases were accordingly taken and hanged in 
the presence of all." 

The evils were over, for a time, at any rate. 
Daring a halfc of a fortnight at Ibwiri, the members 
of the expedition revelled on fowls, goats, and 
vegetables, became changed men in body and 
in spirits, and resumed the march for the Albert 
Nyanza in the last week of November, full of 
joyful anticipation that the end was not far 
removed. 

About 130 miles had still to be covered ere 
the great lake, in the vicinity of which they 
expected to meet Emin's men, could be seen ; 
but what was this task compared with the one 
they had accomplished since leaving Yambuya? 






CHAPTER XIV. 

TO THE NYANZA — MORE PERILS — WHERE WAS EMIN ? 

When the Stanley advance column left lb wiri for the 
Albert Nyanza^ it had been redaced to 174 souls^ 
or not one-half the number that had vacated the 
camp at Yambuya ! Ninety-four men were incapa- 
citated in settlements east of Ibwiri — Port Bodo, 
the place was subsequently termed; the loss in 
dead and missing amounted to seventy* three. What 
a fearful tale of woe these figures tell ! 

Further, of the thirty-eight men invalids left in 
one native camp, death terminated the sufferings of 
twelve; only sixteen reporting themselves sub* 
sequently. About a dozen had deserted. 

But there was more fighting, more temptation 
still in store for Stanley's adherents — enemies upon 
which they had scarcely counted in making for the 
Albert Nyanza. True^ another forest, with its 
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manifold dangers^ was pierced; bat the entourage 
of Stanley now entered upon a country where they 
thought that they had never seen " grass so green^ 
nor country so lovely *' — a country where the men 
actually yelled and leaped with joy, and raced over 
the ground with their burdens, and where Arab 
plunderers were absent. At length war drums 
were beaten in front and around them, and war 
cries were terrible to hear from native throats upon 
rising uplands and intervening valleys. 

The people of the powerful chief Mozamboni 
had gathered to resist, to destroy the dream 
in which the poor fellows behind Stanley had 
indulged. 

Just, too, as peace promised to dawn as the 
result of negotiations with the astonished villagers, 
came an order from the chief that the strangers 
were to be driven back; arrows were shot at an 
interpreter, and there was nothing for it except 
hostilities. They wdre conducted in fine style by 
Stanley, Stairs, and Jephson; and the enemy 
having at length disappeared, the march was con- 
tinned without molestation > mountain sides were 
climbed, and to the gaze of the gallant wanderers 
was stretched out a portion of that Albert Nyanza 

I 2 
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Stanley and his men had long sighed and battled 
for ! How glorious the prospect was ! How the 
brave band woald feast their eyes and minds upon 
its beauties ! The remnant of the ten thousand 
Greeks would not be more delighted on beholding 
the sea once more, than were these Europeans 
and few score Africans at perceiving the blue 
Albert Nyanza beneath them. The fighting men 
and carriers had been sceptical but an hour prior 
to beholding the placid waters of the vast lake. 
It was his turn to jeer and scofE at the doubters^ 
observes Stanley to his Committee; but as he 
was about to ask them what they saw, so many 
came to kiss his hands and beg his pardon^ that he 
could not say a word. 

This was Stanley's reward ; and a truly noble 
acknowledgment he made 1 

But what of Emin Pasha ? 

Here was a portion of the relieving force; 
but where could the representatives of the be- 
leaguered be? Here were Stanley and his men 
at Kavalli, upon the shores of the Nyanza. Why 
was not Emin or his deputies awaiting their 
coming, ready with open arms to receive the 
necessaries of life, and essentials to the defence 
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of hearths, homes, and the accumulations of 
years ? 

For Stanley had sent on messengers by the 
shorter route from Zanzibar to apprise Bmin of 
relief, and had forwarded an urgent request that 
boats should be in readiness near Kavalli for 
steaming to Wadelai. Yet neither Egyptian 
officials nor any one else were in sight Not a 
word could be gleaned with reference to them. 

Surely this was not to be the termination of 
nine months' unwearying joumeyings from the 
mouth of the Congo to the Albert Nyanza; of 
that unspeakably toilsome marching and sailing 
during six months from the entrenched camp at 
Tambuya to Kavalli ; of that succession of fright- 
ful encounters in one hundred and sixty days of 
thick gloom with virgin forests, with dripping 
undergrowths, " nourished under the impenetrable 
shade of ancient trees, ranging from 100 to 
180 feet high, briars and thorns abundant, and 
splashing through lazy creeks, meandering through 
the depths of the jungle, and sometimes the deep 
affluent of a great river ! " Surely there was to be 
a substantial return for all that was done in those 
jungles of decay and growth ; where old trees were 
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falling and tough saplings were growing ; where 
ants and insects of all kinds and sizes mnrmnred 
and attacked, with monkeys and chimpanzees above; 
''queer noises of birds and animals; crashes^ as 
troops of elephants rushed away; where dwarfs with 
poisoned arrows secreted themselves behind some 
buttress or in some deep recess ; where strongj 
brown-bodied aborigines stood with terribly sharp 
spears poised; and with fever and dysentery in one's 
midst." Surely this unparalleled line, 600 miles 
along the Arawhimi, was not to be traversed with- 
out some recompense I It could not be that 
another forest would have to be cut through, 
and that in grass lands, where all else was 
peace, creatures in human shape should fight 
against every mile of advance, where in one period 
alone of five days as many heavy boxes of cart- 
ridges should be expended upon them, and then 
uo alternative be left save a precipitous retreat 
through these sand lands and forests swarming 
with the most deadly foes ! 

Ah, yes ! Appearances were all against the 
Emin Belief Expedition still. 

It did seem as though that " rejoicing at sight 
of the blue cope of heaven, that free bathing in 
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the warm sunsliine^ and that banifihrnent of aches, 
and gloomy thoughts^ and unwholesome ideas after 
emerging from the forest darkness^'' constituted a 
mockery indeed; that the pouring out of deadly 
jungles into emptied villages of the open country 
to appease cravings on melonB^ bananas^ plantains, 
wine^ and fowl, was a mere dream. 

Alas ! that it should be so — that fate should be 
upon the shores of the Albert Nyanza, as it had 
been among vile men and trackless wastes I Alas 1 
that Stanley's gallant force should have been so 
reduced by privation and war as to be compelled to 
abandon the steamer and so many loads when they 
did I 

Fate continued^ however^ inexorable. No good 
could accrue waiting at Kavalli, with no boat to 
sail the Nyanza, with no tokens of Emin^ and with 
a fierce foe among the hills and valleys behind. 
There was only one decision to be carried into 
efEect, and that was to fall back upon Ibwiri^ to 
concentrate the whole available f orcCj and to cover 
the distance to the Nyanza a third time^ bringing 
the precious steamer and goods. 

Enemies were faced again, therefore; fche 
gauntlet of death was boldly run in Bareggaland, 
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among Mozamboni's people, and in ^the forest 
region until Ibwiri was reached in the month of 
February, 1888. Not to rest, by any means. The 
place was fortified and designated Bodo, or " Peace.*' 
Lieutenant Stairs had arrived there, and he was 
sent out to bring up the boats, and goods, and the 
fifty-six men left in Ugarrowwa's country to re- 
cuperate. Then preparations were made for the 
cultivation of beans, corn, and tobacco, for Bodo 
was to be the base of operations ; and a garrison of 
forty-three men and boys had to subsist there, with 
Captain Nelson in charge . A breastwork was raised, 
a ditch excavated, and a maze of fences erected 
around. Hence, too, Stanley despatched messengers 
to Barttelot at Yambuya, giving him minute de- 
BcriptioDS of the route and its surroundings, with 
advice how best to proceed towards Bodo with the 
reserve men and goods, in the event of everything 
being in readiness. 

Barttelot was to understand that Emin not 
haying been found or relieved by the advance 
column, made it as much necessary that they should 
devote themselves to the work, as it was imperative 
when they set out in June from Yambuya. About 
Barttelot and his colleagues, Stanley expressed his 
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concern. The cords of anxiety were strained to the 
utmost — ^he was pulled east to Emin Pasha^ and 
drawn west to Tambuya, its oflScers, people, and 
goods. A long letter had been written previously 
to the Major, from Ugarrowwa's ; had he received it? 
Had the steamer Stanley arrived with additional 
stores ? Had Tippoo Tib come in ? If so, why no 
word from Yambuya ? 

These and other questions daily agitated Stanley. 
No word from Barttelot. But how could he return 
personally with his mission to the east unfulfilled ? 
He had left Yambuya well fortified and provi- 
sioned ; of ^min he had no tidings. Likely enough 
he was distraught, if not perishing. 

The weakest must be succoured, at all costs ! 

Moreover, Stanley calculated that he would 
reach the great lake a second time by the middle 
of April ; that he would certainly meet Emin ; that 
he would have retraced his steps to Fort Bodo 
on May 13th; and that he would have returned 
to XJgarrowwa's on the 29th, if Barttelot and 
his party had not got so far with the extra sup- 
plies. After settling the Emin question, Stanley 
reasoned, he would have one concern only, and 
that was how to bring the Yambuya force 
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onward. If Barttelot could not reach a given 
point because of adverse Arab influence and 
treachery, he was to await Stanley in a fortified 
place, away from all probability of betrayal. 

The leader sent his earnest prayer that Barttelot 
wasy despite all unwholesome and evil conjectures, 
where he ought to be, and that the letter would 
reach him in time to save him ^^from that forest 
misery, and from the fangs of the ruthless Man- 
yema blackguards'' — those who had caused him 
such sore trouble. 

These letters of Stanley never reached Barttelot, 
to comfort and inspire him by their kindliness and 
helpfulness. The messengers were detained and 
cruelly treated by dastardly Arabs, among those 
who had played such sad havoc with Stanley's own 
immediate party in hastening on towards Emin. 
Nay, the communications were found by Stanley 
himself during an unspeakably trying search for 
the Major and the rear-guard. 

That search we shall have to touch upon 
shortly. 



CHAPTER XV. 



EMIN's aOVBRNOESmP — LOYALTY OF HIS TROOPS — A 
MESSAGE FROM THE OUTER WORLD. 



The date of Sfcanley^s second departure from Ibwiri, 
or Fort Bodo, for the Albert Nyanza was April 2nd, 
1888. A severe attack of gastritis, and the forma- 
tion of abscesses, had weakened him ; but he started 
full of dash and spirit. By his side were Messrs. 
Jephson and Parke, and the remainder of the avail- 
able fighting men and carriers. 

Let us leave Stanley on the march again, and 
see what Emin had been doing meanwhile. 

We, so far away from him, were in the midst 
of our perplexities when the great explorer was 
making his dispositions at Fort Bodo. We did not 
know until more than twelve months after he had 
beheld the Albert Nyanza, had looked in vain for 
Emin's appearance, and returned cast down to Fort 
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Bodo through manifold dangers, that he had expe- 
rienced such travailings, physically and mentally. 
And we were equally in the dark as to Emin. 

Nor need we be surprised at our ignorance 
when we remember that Stanley had gazed upon 
the very borders of the Equatorial province, and 
yet knew nothing whether Emin was alive or dead 
— whether he must perforce fight coastwards minus 
Emin and his people. 

In the year 1887, we learned nothing tangible; 
so throughout 1888. Even vague whisperings were 
almost unknown. Certainly there was no definite 
intelligence. By way of Khartoum and the north, 
the Lower Nile and the Eastern Soudan, we did not 
expect much. The report before mentioned, that 
Emin's forces had routed 6,000 Mahdists, came; 
but — well, it seemed, on second thoughts, too good 
to be true. As against this we had the glorying of 
the rebel leader, Osman Digna, in the Bed Sea 
littoral that Emin and another European, with 
many Egyptian and native troops, were captives, 
and that the province had been overrun by the 
victorious Mahdists, right away south to the verge 
of the Albert Nyanza. 

To accentuate that message, Osman gave the 
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contents, as alleged, of a despatch, from the 
Mahdist commander sent to subdae Emin's 
province, stating that when he arrived at Lado 
there was not much to do, as mutiny had broken 
out among the Egyptian garrisons, and that the 
mutineers had declared for the Mahdi. Accom- 
panying Osman's letter, also, was a packet of 
Snider cartridges marked "1869/^ purporting to 
belong to the stock supplied from Woolwich in 
that year to Sir Samuel Baker's expedition into 
the Equatorial province. 

We did not want, however, to believe this 
communication from Osman, and we would not. 
We were afraid at the onset that Stanley had 
met Emin, only to be captured, as one of the 
'^ white men^' with him, and that the cartridges 
were genuine evidence of the veracity of the 
Mahdist leader's story. Bat we pooh-poohed the 
tale. Had such a disaster happened, facts with 
regard to it would have percolated down the 
Congo, or through Uganda to Zanzibar, in spite of 
the blackness of Central African surroundings, a 
revolution in what is now M'wanga's country, and 
tribal wars in Unyoro. No ; we preferred to cUng 
to the recital of Emin's victory rather than to the 
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story of his defeat and the eSeotnal extinction of 
his governorship. 

To pass from surmisings to actual tratht Emin 
was alive, well, and gallantly maintained his 
positions throughout 1887 and far into the ensuing 
year. Egyptian soldiers were still loyal to him, 
and of black troops he had 3,000 at least, 
Arab influence^ Mahdist persuasions had made no 
inroads upon their steadfastness. They were 
wedded to the country from ties of affection j 
they still acknowledged that the rule of Emin was 
infinitely preferable to that of the Arab slave- 
hunters. That rule yet dictated by the purest of 
motives; that rule rendered all the more difficult 
of sustentation when the principal spirit was un- 
equivocally told that no help could possibly come 
from the Khedive. Troops and common people 
must have seen that unity with Emin, that 
acknowledgment of his governorship and practical 
appreciation of his unswerving love for them could 
alone keep the scheming Arabs from their fort, 
town, village, home. 

Accordingly^ Emin was supreme in a consider- 
able area still. 

His line of communications in the early months 
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of the year 1888 was nearly 200 miles ia length. 
It extended from the edge of the Lado and 
G-ondokoro district in the norths to the Albert 
Nyanza in the south — ^from Rejaf to Bedden^ from 
Bedden to Kiri^ taking in Lahore, Daffli^ and 
Wadelai — ^with Falora and Fatiko in the south- 
east, to the Murchison Falls and Mswa upon the 
western banks of the imposing Albert Nyanza. 
So that the great Ban and Madi tribes were 
faithful to him, as they were to Baker and Gordon; 
and the Shulis owned allegiance to him likewise. 
The stations were fairly well fortified and pro- 
visioned; improvements had continued to follow 
wise and merciful government; everything was 
orderly and gave promise for the future. Nuggars 
floated upon the Nile, as they had done for years 
in regular traffic ; the natives to the west of the 
Albert Lake had regarded with feelings akin to 
awe the steamers of Emin upon its broad 
waters. 

Nevertheless, everything did not go on satis- 
factorily with Emin. The Mahdists were at his 
northernmost gates more or less — ^the rebels did 
not confine their attentions in the direction of 
Dongola and Lower Egypt on the one hand, and 
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beyond Berber to Suakim on the other. The last 
of the Egyptian Governors and his troops dis- 
comfited them, and Mohammed Ahmed and 
his saccessor at Khartoum required additional 
dervishes nearer Egypt. But the ebb and flow 
of the human tide upon Emin's province continued 
until his borders were narrowed as just specified. 

What his thoughts were when no doubt was 
left in his mind that he was cut ofiE entirely from 
the civilised world (as the message to retire as 
best he could reached him), we cannot realise. 
North, south, east, and west, he was hemmed in 
by the fiercest of men, without one ray of expecta- 
tion of succour to cheer him. 

He made no effort at escape himself. Doubt- 
less he had facility for doing so, as an individual, as 
a traveller, by the south-east; unaware of the 
dangers to the west, he might have headed for 
the Congo. Like his noble prototype, Gordon, 
still, he refused any thought likely to lead to 
ignoble, selfish retreat. He was determined to 
live or die among those for whom he had laboured 
so zealously, so devotedly, for ten years. 

At length, messengers from Zanzibar stood 
before Emin to say that while the Egyptian 
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Government could not send to succour him, an 
expedition, with Stanley at its head, was making 
the attempt ; and that, considering the time that 
had intervened since they — the runners — ^had left 
the east coast, the relief party from the west must 
be approaching the banks, of the Albert Nyanza. 
Letters from Stanley himself and others were 
ample confirmation. Can we not imagine, faintly, 
at any rate, how gladsome this intelligence would 
be to Emin, and with what alacrity his boats upon 
the Albert Lake would be headed for points 
indicated by Stanley ? 

Emin and his men hurried to the south-west, 
only to be disappointed. One part of the lake's 
margin was touched at, and then another ; inquiries 
were prosecuted westward for the coming of the 
expeditionary force, but with no result. No in- 
telligence could be gleaned. The attempt at 
succour had failed, Emin reasoned ; else why the 

delay ? 

Why Stanley did not reach the Albert Nyanza 
as soon as he and Emin had anticipated has 
already been told. Treachery, disaster, disease, 
death, had borne too conspicuous parts in that 
eastward movement to admit of an earlier arrival. 

K 
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What wonder that Emin's people had gone 
back disheartened and hopeless when Stanley's 
advance column stood upon the banks of the 
mighty lake ! 

The loyalists came again, however, to the 
western shore of the inland' sea. "Hope springs 
eternal in the human breasf in Central Africa 
as it does in other climes. And these men had 
come to their reward at last. There was intel- 
ligence that made the hearts of the hearers beat 
faster. It was that white men and a host of 
Zanzibaris had been to the water's edge, and had 
gone back on finding no steamer waiting for them. 
And with this joyful news Bmin's men hurried 
to him once again. Not, however, without leaving 
a note with a friendly chief for the strangers — 
a note, carefully wrapped in black canvas, with 
the precious signature, " (Dr.) Emin," saying that, 
as there had been a native rumour to the effect 
that a white man had been seen at the south end 
of the lake, the writer had gone to make inquiries, 
but had been unable to obtain reliable information, 
the natives being very much afraid of the Unyoro 
king. But the wife of a chief had seen the column 



) 
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in Mozambonrs country, and Emin begged the 
white man and his companions to remain until he 
could communicate with him. 

The epistle was dated March 26th. Exactly 
four weeks afterwards it was placed in the hands 
of H. M. Stanley. 



k 2 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MEETING OF STANLEY AND BMIN — MAHDIST TRIUMPHS — 

EMIN A PRISONER — ESCAPE. 

Stanley was within easy distance of the Albert 
Nyanza when he received Emin Pasha's letter. 

His second journey thither from Ibwiri was far 
different to his first. Instead of haying to meet 
a stabbom resistance from natives to the east of 
the tangled forest, they treated the column with 
kindness, virtually serving them as '^ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.'' Chiefs apportioned 
guides and escorts to Stanley, and assisted him to 
the fullest extent. 

The march was a triumphal one — the tribes 
had felt the might and determination of Stanley, 
and were quick to profit. 

Overcome by restless anxiety, the leader of the 
expeditionary force refused to accept completely 
Emin's suggestions. The boat which had been 
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left behind west of Ibwiri was sent on, in charge 
of Jephson and others^ that search might be begun 
for Emin. 

Mswa was entered amid tokens of heartiest 
welcome, the men embracing each other and 
cheering by turns. It was a lonely station, this 
Mswa ; solitude reigned supreme around it. Three 
days later Jephson was joined by Emin, and the 
two, with Signer Gasati, who had been an unfailing 
friend to the Governor for years, crossed the 
Nyanza to Stanley at Kavalli, burning to greet 
them. The meeting took place in the evening 
of April 29th — a meeting that was a suflScient 
I recompense, surely, to Stanley for all he had under- 

^ gone, and that reminded him — oh, how forcibly ! — 

of his discovery of Livingstone in the heart of that 
same benighted Africa, eighteen years before. 

" I thank God, doctor, I have been permitted 
to see you!" were the words of Stanley on that 
occasion; we may take it for granted that he 
would be equally as thankful that a sight of Emin 
was vouchsafed to him now. Worse than useless 
to try to fancy the workings of these two minds 
because of this meeting ; it were futile to attempt 
a description of what immediately ensued. Better 
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abide patiently until Stanley himself, or Emin, tells 
the story to a wondering and charmed world. 

The would-be rescuer was at hand; but what 
of the people it was meant to bring out of the 
land of captivity ? Ten thousand loyal hearts ! 
Men, women, and children; how were they to 
be conducted to the coast ? The women must walk^ 
said Stanley; the children should ride, he pro- 
posed, upon two hundred donkeys he understood 
Emin could command, while thousands of cattle 
in the pastures of the province would serve as part 
provision fi;r the journey south. 

Emin was not ready, however, to leave his 
province. For certain reasons he thought it best 
his territory should be relieved of the presence 
of a number of individuals ; as to himself, he could 
not decide for evacuation. Time was given him 
and Gasati for consideration and final decision. 
Stanley had much to do ere the retreat, if one 
was to be conducted, began. It was essential for 
him to return to Fort Bodo, and thence pass on 
through forest dangers to bring up Barttelot and 
the rear guard, with the ammunition, goods, and 
stores intended for Emin. 

A terrible revelation awaited Stanley. 
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After staying ia the company of Emin nearly 
a month, he started again for Bodo — Emin was 
to visit the fort with Jephson subsequently — 
escorted by a small body of the Pasha's irregulars 
and 100 Madis carriers. In the course of a fort- 
night Stanley was at Bodo, where matters had 
progressed admirably, and where Stairs was resting, 
after seeing the couriers for Barttelot well on their 
way, and bringing to the fort the remnant of the 
sick left months ago in Ugarrowwa's country — they 
were a band of sixteen ; fifty-six should have been 
the number. With Emin's Madis by his side, in 
addition to 110 Zanzibaris, each carrying a load 
of provisions, Stanley left Port Bodo and sixty 
men, June 16th. The two hundred odd carriers 
were taken in order that the ^Wast stores'* left 
with Major Barttelot might be conveyed to Bodo, 
and thence to Emin. 

What ensued shall be given in Stanley's own 
words as conveyed to the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition. : " Passing on down river as fast as we 
could go, daily expecting to meet the couriers to 
Major Barttelot, who had been stimulated to exert 
themselves for a reward of ten pounds per head, or 
the Major himself leading an army of carriers, we 
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indulged ourselves in these pleasing anticipations 
as we neared the goal. On the lOfch August, 
we overtook Ugarrowwa with an immense flotilla 
of fifty-seven canoes, and to our wonder, our 
couriers now reduced to seventeen. They related 
an awful story of hair-breadth escapes and tragic 
scenes. A week later, we met the rear column of 
the expedition, at a place called ^analya. There 
was a white man at the gate of the stockade, whom 
I at first thought was Mr. Jameson, but a nearer 
view revealed the features of Mr. Bonny, who left 
the medical service of the army to accompany us. 

" ^ Well, my dear Bonny, where is the Major ? * 

" * He is dead, sir ; shot by the Manyema about 
a month ago.' 

'''Good God! And Mr. Jameson?' 

" *He has gone to Stanley Falls to try and get 
some more men from Tippoo Tib.' 

" ' And Mr. Troup ? ' 

" ' Mr. Troup has gone home, sir, invalided/ 

" ' Hem ! well, where is Ward ? ' 

'' ' Mr. Ward is at Banagla, sir ? ' 

"'Heavens alive, then you are the only one 
here ? ' 

"And Bonny briefiy replied : 
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" ' Yes, sir ! ' 

" I found the rear column a terrible wreck. 
Out of 257 men, there were only 71 remaining. 
Out of 71, only 52, on mustering them, seemed 
fit for service, and these only scarecrows. . . • 
There are still more loads than I can carry; 
at the same time, articles needful are missing. 
For instance^ I left Yambuya with only a short 
campaigning kit, leaving my reserve of clothing 
and personal effects in charge of the officers. ... 
Now I find myself naked and deprived of even 
the necessaries of life in Africa. But, strange to 
say, they have kept two hats, four pairs of boots, 
and a flannel jacket, and I propose to go back 
to Emin Pasha and across Africa with this truly 
African kit. Livingstone, poor fellow, was all in 
patches when I met him ; but it will be the reliever 
himself who will be in patches this time.'' 

A pitiable plight^ indeed — one sufficient to 
becloud the strongest mind with madness. 

To be brief^ the remnants of the rear column 
were gathered together^ the available stores were 
packed, and, cruelly disappointed, Stanley, Bonny^ 
and the porters set their faces east for Fort Bodo 
and Emin, and toiled on for a period of 140 days^ 
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until Kavalli, nearly 600 miles away through the 
jungle, swamps, rivers, and uneven country, was 
reached yet again. 

A frightful catastrophe had happened, of which 
Stanley and civilisation knew nothing until months 
elapsed. We in Eogland were made aware of it 
during the first week of November, 1889, when 
the renewed silence was broken by the publica- 
tion of the following telegram from Zanzibar to 
the chairman of the Emin Relief Committee (now 
Sir William Mackinnon) : 

" Received letters from Mr. H. M. Stanley, dated 
Victoria Nyanza, 29th August. With him Emin 
Pasha, Casati, Muco (a Greek merchant), Osman 
Effendi Hassan (Tunisian apothecary), Stairs, 
Nelson, Jephson, Parke, Bonny. Eight hundred 
people accompany towards Mpwapa. All well. 
He reports Wadelai in the hands of the Mahdists." 

On the 6th October another telegram to the 
Committee was published, showing that when 
Stanley arrived at the Albert Nyanza for the third 
and last time, on the 18th Jan nary, 1889, he 
learned that Emin Pasha and Jephson had been 
prisoners since the 18th of Augast, being the 
day after he made the discovery that Major 
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Barttelot's caravan was wrecked. The troops in 
the Equatorial province had revolted ; they had 
shaken o£E all allegiance to Emin after the 
Mahdists invaded the province in full force. The 
epistle proceeded: "After the first battle^ many 
stations yielded panic-stricken. The natives joined 
the invadersj and assisted in the destruction of 
the province.- Fugitives were killed, and there 
was a great loss of ammunition. The invaders 
suffered a reverse at the taking of Duffli^ and 
despatched a steamer to Khartoum for reinforce- 
ments. Found a letter waiting for me near Albert 
Nyanza, exposing the dangerous position of the 
survivors^ and urging the immediate necessity of 
my arrival before the end of December, otherwise 
it would be too late.^' 

This intelligence would be, it is superfluous 
to remark, of the most crushing character. It 
would appear to Stanley that Emin and Jephson 
had been snatched from his grasp for ever— there 
have been few escapes from the stern Mahdist 
keeping. And the province gone, and hundreds 
of those staunch to Emin maissacred rnthlessly ! 
Everything confusion, not a gleam in the low, 
black sky ! In the first place, as may be gathered. 
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the Arab avalanche was checked as it plunged 
southward at Duffli. Its defences and its garrison 
were too much for the rush ; as the rebels were 
not foolish enough to leave the town in the rear, 
and as they evidently came to believe they had 
reckoned without their host, they sought rein- 
forcements from Khartoum. Thus the report 
(given on a previous page) that the Khalifa's force 
from Khartoum had been defeated was confirmed 
with the story of the 1869 cartridges ; but we had 
no conception at the time the report reached this 
country of what followed. We were unaware that 
the Khalifa, not being content to rest his forces 
after the defeat, had poured into the devoted 
province an untold number of fighting men, that 
one station after another was lost either to open 
enemies or secret foes; that, in a word, anarchy 
prevailed where all had been peace. 

But every one of those closing days which saw 
Emin*s connections with the province he had so 
fondly nurtured, was to bring its bitterness. 

With Jephson and a number of followers, he 
turned his attention to the internal affairs of his 
dominion immediately Stanley and his column had 
left the neighbourhood of the Albert Nyanza to 
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bring on, as he believed, the rear column and the 
men from Fort Bodo. He had not much to govern 
now — Jephson and he were made captive by 
traitors, thrown into prison, and kept there under 
a strong guard, to expect death momentarily. 
Why they were not brought forth to die is to 
this day a mystery. 

During the four months' incarceration of Bmin, 
a letter which had been written to him was opened 
by the rebel officers, and the envoys who bore 
it were savagely beaten to death. It was an 
epistle remarkable in every way, one giving an 
excellent summary of the events in the Soudan 
from the time of the first rising in 1881 ; it 
recounted the Mahdist victories, including those 
over Hicks Pasha and Gordon, and told how the 
followers of the true Mahdi had come in three 
steamers, and in sandals and nuggars, filled with 
soldiers from G-od^s army. Emin was assured of 
a free pardon, and to whomsoever were with him, 
if they would surrender, acknowledge the Khalifa 
supreme, and worship his God. It was out of 
compassion for Emin, the Mahdist commander 
wrote, left alone as he (Emin) was in the land 
of the negroes — ^for there had been no news of 
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him for a long timej and he mast have lost all 
hope — that his master had sent him with in- 
structions, full of wonderful things, on which 
depended his salvation in this and the world to 
come. 

It was not the only letter Emin received from 
a Mahdist source, as has been pointed out ; but it 
seemed to breathe a softer tone than was con- 
veyed in the preceding epistles. It acknowledged 
him as being intelligent, as being able to under- 
stand good advice, as one who was kind to his 
people and who loved justice and mercy. 

Liberated with Jephson, after Duffli had been 
retaken by Selim Bey, Emin could plainly see 
that the tide he had to combat was too strong 
for him. It was a melancholy feeling, a poor 
reward, and even then he did not like to submit. 
With his usual kindliness of heart he lingered 
in the southern portion of the lost province, tried 
persuasion, questioned whether he had not mis- 
understood several of the thankless soldiers, and 
endeavoured to secure calm. In the interval, 
Jephson succeeded in getting a note through to 
Stanley, which brought the great explorer un- 
feigned relief in his hour of sorrow because of the 
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loss of his lieutenant and of Emin. That note 
decided Stanley. He would not be governed by 
sentiment ; he would not be trifled with. Action 
must be taken promptly ; with or without Emin, 
Jephson and his men must assemble for the home- 
ward march. " Be wise, be quick," Stanley sent 
command to Jephson, ''and lose no time. Bring 
your own Soudanese with you. I feel too ex- 
hausted, after my 1,300 miles of travel since I 
parted with you last May, to go down to the lake 
again. The Pasha must have some pity on me. 

"This time there must be no hesitation, but 
positive * yea ' or * no,' and home we go." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



EXODUS. 



MoTJNTENEY Jephson CEught the spirit of Stanley, 
and on the 6th February the latter was more 
than delighted to see him enter the camp at 
Kayalli. To Stairs a messenger had been sent 
out a week before, ordering him to concentrate 
with his column on Kayalli ; and to Emin couriers 
were despatched, acquainting him with what was 
intended. 

On this occasion Stanley had not long to await 
Emin's decision. He concluded at last to vacate 
the province, and to bring with him all who chose 
to accompany him— old and young, sick and infirm, 
Egyptians and natives — and he sent on in two 
steamers the first batch of refugees. Stairs and 
the garrison from Fort Bodo joined Stanley on 
the 18th February, and arrivals by steamer 
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from Emin^s late province continued. Some of 
them brought intelligence that Duffli had fallen 
again into the hands of the rebels^ and that no 
hope whatever remained of its recapture. It 
mattered not. The die was cast ; the news served 
rather to hasten matters by completing the 
assembly at Kavalli^ and to remove all doubt from 
Emin's mind as to the wisdom of the step he was 
taking. 

Stanley^s own language to his Committee so 
concisely describes affairs, that we must be par- 
doned for quoting him again. After speaking in 
laudatory terms of the rare devotion of Surgeon 
Parke, at Fort Bodo, he writes : " We had promised 
the Pasha to assist his refugees to the plateau 
camp, with a few carriers — that is, as any ordinary 
man would understand it, with one or two carriers 
per Egyptian; but never had people so grossly 
deceived themselves as we had. The loads were 
simply endless ; and the sight of the rubbish which 
the people brought with them, and which was to 
be carried up that plateau slope, up to an altitude 
of 2,800 feet above the Nyanza, made our men 
groan aloud — such things as grinding-stones, ten- 
gallon copper cooking-pots, some 200 bedsteads, 

L 
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preposterously big baskets, like FalstafPs buck 
basket, old Saratoga trunks, fit for rich American 
mammas, old sea-chests, great clamsy-looking boxes, 
little cattle troughs, large twelve-gallon jars, parrots, 
pigeons, etc. These things were all pure rubbish ; 
for all would have to be discarded at the signal 
to march. 

^' Eight hundred and fifty-three loads of these 
goods were, however, brought up with the assist- 
ance of the natives. On the 31st March we were 
all heartily tired of it, and we abandoned the task. 
Thirty days after Selim Bey^s departure from the 
camp for Wadelai, a steamer appeared before the 
Nyanza camp, bringing in a letter from that officer, 
and also one from all the rebel officers at Wadelai, 
who announced themselves as delighted at hearing 
a year after my second appearance at Lake Albert, 
that the envoy of ^our great Government' had 
arrived, and that they were now all unanimous 
for departing for Egypt under my escort. 

" When the Pasha had mastered the contents of 
his mails, he came to me to impart the information 
that Sehm Bey had caused one steamer full of 
refugees to be sent up to Tunguru from Wadelai, 
and since that time he has been engaged in trans- 
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porting people from Duffli to Wadelai. According 
to this rate of progress, it became quite clear that 
it would require three months more, even if this 
effort at work continued, before he could accomplish 
the transport of the people to the Nyanza camp 
below the plateau." 

Stanley then describes how that he called his 
officers — Stairs, Nelson, Parke, Jephson, and Bonny 
— together, addressed them very plainly, and asked 
whether they consented to fixing April 10th as 
the last day for departure ; and how that, turning 
to the Pasha, who had again been inclined for 
delay, he said : '' There, Pasha, you have your 
answer. We march on the lObh April." The 
rescuer's patience was rapidly evaporating, as can 
be easily understood. 

At the final muster, on the date named, there 
were with Stanley's people 134 men, 84 married 
women, 187 female domestics, 72 children above 
two years, 35 infants in arms; total, 512. 

Ten thousand, at least, had been expected ! 

Altogether, after 300 native carriers had been 

enrolled, Stanley headed a motley and straggling 

column of 1,500. 

Selim Bey and 200 soldiers, upon whom Emin 

L 2 
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said he could depend, were left behind. Stanley 
speaks of him in contemptuous tones, and cer- 
tainly treated him in the light of his opinion. At 
the same time, the march was slow for a period, in 
order to allow Selim and his men ample opportunity 
to join the column. This they did not do. 

Into the details of the march to the south-east 
African coast we need not enter. They have been 
spoken of in telling language by Stanley during 
the later months of the year 1889 — that the route 
was to the south of the Albert Nyanza, thence to 
Lake Albert Edward, along its western banks, 
through Buania, to the region of the great waters 
of the Victoria Lake, on through Usukumu and 
to Mpwapa in German territory. 

Nor is it necessary to advert to the wonderful 
discoveries made by Stanley in the regions of the 
snow-capped Mountains of the Moon, and in the 
Victoria Lake, to the fighting day after day and 
even weeks, to the heavy mortality from fevers, 
nor to the inconveniences of that march of nearly 
1,000 miles. 

It will serve to state merely that Major Wiss- 
mann, who had been commissioned by the German 
Government to head an expedition in territory 
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claimed by them, and to bring Stanley, Emin, 
and their proteges whatever assistance he could, 
duly met them ; that the march of the Stanley 
column from the Albert camp had consumed 187 
days, and that the aggregate force had been 
reduced to some 760, only 300 of whom had come 
from the Equatorial province. With Stanley, in 
addition to Emin and his little daughter, were the 
British officers who left the upper lake region with 
him. Captain Casati, and a few of the principal 
supporters of Emin. 

Bagomoyo, on the coast, was reached December 
5th, the journey having tHus occupied eight months 
less ten days. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

EMIn's life despaired of — RECOVEEY^Dfi. PETEBS. 

The entry of Emin, Stanley, and their followers 
was quite a triumphal affair. The whole town 
turned out to greet them after preparing, in the 
most elaborate fashion, for their reception, public 
offices and private dwellings having been gaily 
decorated in view of the extraordinary event. 
Many persons crossed from Zanzibar to welcome 
the wanderers on returning to civilisation, while 
salutes were fired from ships off the coast, and 
by Major Wissmann*s force. England, Germany, 
and Italy were represented by their respective 
consuls at a reception in honour of the strangers, 
and numerous and hearty were the congratula- 
tions on every side. 

Scarcely were the rejoicings of the day at an 
end, when an accident that threatened to move 
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nations with the deepest sorrow befell one of the 
twin heroes of the hour. 

Emin, weak from intense sufferings of body 
and mind^ and being near-sighted^ was walking 
upon a balcony at his temporary home in Bago- 
moyo, when, in the darkness of nighty he slipped 
from the altitude of over twenty-five feet to the 
ground below. Alighting heavily upon his head, 
he was picked up by alarmed attendants and 
conveyed to his room in an insensible state. 
Dr. Parke and other medical gentlemen were 
quickly upon the scene, and, to the horror of 
friends, small hope was afforded of the Pasha^s 
recovery. Dr. Parke was the only one who be- 
lieved the injuries would not prove fatal. 

When news of the sad occurrence was tele- 
graphed to Europe and America, the effect was 
remarkable. All who had the slightest idea of 
what Emin had done joined in sympathy and in 
devoutest wishes for his ultimate recovery. This 
spontaneous outburst it is that has shown, more 
than anything else, how firmly admiration for the 
Pasha has taken hold upon the public mind. 
With every telegram of congratulation to Stanley 
have been sent condolences for Emin, and un- 
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numbered have been the inquiries with respect to 
him. 

In spite of the universal tokens of regret and 
concern, and of prayers, it may be said, fate 
seemed to will that this precious life should be 
extinguished — that Bmin had been liberated from 
a prison-house, and guarded a thousand miles to 
the coast of that Africa in which he had been 
held fast for long years, to die in the very 
midst of rejoicings for his return to freedom ; 
that Stanley, and his gallant officers and adhe- 
rents, had undergone hitherto unheard-of vicis- 
situdes in order to see the Pasha die the day 
their task was accomplished. For the life of 
Emin trembled in the balance more than a week ; 
the probabilities were for death. 

By a miraculous interposition, it would appear, 
that precious life has been saved, and Europe is 
looking forward eagerly for Emin^s coming. 
Whether that coming will be yet is doubtful. 
The hero is averse to demonstrations and recep- 
tions ; he has expressed a wish already to re-enter 
the service of the Khedive, and to have a hand 
in whatever is attempted for the regeneration of 
the Dark Continent. 
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Meanwhile, he receives with characteristic 
modesty the honours showered upon him by 
exalted personages, and continues to exercise 
that peculiar patience in the latest of his trials 
that has supported him in all his troubles. Await- 
iug him across the Strait at Zanzibar, for some 
time, was his gallant rescuer, Stanley, himself 
in need of recuperation and preparation for the 
cordial greetings in store for him. The explorer 
anticipated haying the company of Emin as far 
as Cairo; pressing matters called him away, how- 
ever, and he sailed with his staff December 30th. 

The services of the faithful Zanzibaris who 
live to tell the story of the most recent of Stanley^s 
relief journeys have been duly recognised by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, as well as by their intrepid 
leader and the Emin Relief Committee. Pull pro- 
vision has been made for transporting the refugees 
from the Equatorial province to Egypt, and for 
accommodating them on their arrival. They are 
in need of whatever practical assistance they can 
obtain from the Egyptian Government, and, doubt- 
less, that help will be generous in kind. 

With regard to another expedition, launched 
ostensibly for succouring Emin and his people. 
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the world has been for several weeks in a state 
of uncertainty — an expedition headed by Dr. Peters, 
a German of power and daring. He started from 
the East Coast, and at the end of July (1889) was 
at Vitu. He continued his advance, notwithstand- 
ing successive dangers were encountered, and on 
the 8th September he had ascended the River 
Tarra, He was within a few days' journey of 
Massa when, as reported, he was killed in the 
course of a fight with natives, and while instruc- 
tions were being carried to him for his return, 
help for Emin being no longer necessary. 

Contrary reports of the fate of Dr. Peters 
have since come in, but fears for his fate have 
become general. 

Not since the Stanley relief force and the 
refugees crossed the borders of what was the 
Equatorial province has one word filtered to the 
coast concerning it. Whether the dervishes from 
Khartoum and the neighbourhood ascended the 
Nile to Wadelai, entered Duffli, and continued 
their inroad to the verge of the Albert Nyanza, 
or whether the rebels in the south of the pro- 
vince have been left to their own particular 
devices, cannot with certainty be stated. Pro- 
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bably the Mahdists from the north have not 
been content to stay their coming " in sandals 
and nuggars" until the whole of the territory 
once governed by Emin became possessed by 
them. 

Nor is there any information as to whether 
efforts have been launched to learn the exact 
position of affairs since that 10th day of April 
when, after the final muster upon the plateau 
above the western banks of the Albert Lake^ 
rescuers and rescued turned their faces towards 
the eastern sea. For the present, the men who 
had owned fealty to Emin, and would not accom- 
pany him oceanwards, are permitted to go on un- 
disturbed by Europeans and by the officers of the 
Khedive. 

That the lost province can be approached and 
information gleaned is possible, if under circum- 
stances of danger. It must be from the south-east 
— by the route adopted by Stanley for the exodus 
of Emin and his remnant. The north is still 
hermetically sealed ; it would be the sheerest folly 
to traverse the Aruwhimi and the fearful forest 
areas again ; while lands due east are as impreg- 
nable as ever. The improved condition of Uganda 
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would assist the approacli from tHe south-east, for 
the revolt in MVanga's dominions is exhausted, 
and there are reports that the king, being fully 
restored, is more open to reason from white men. 
Mr. Mackay, upon whose shoulders the mantle 
of Dr. Livingstone has fallen, Stanley believes, is 
more sanguine; Germany and the British East 
African Company are in a position to hasten 
matters, if so disposed. 



CONCLUSION. 

Looking back along tlie vista of twenty years^ 
the student of Central African history and the 
lover of progress in the Dark Continent may well 
be appalled and cast down. At the beginning of 
that period, Baker had consolidated and extended 
the empire of the Khedive from Khartoum to the 
borders of the great lake lands^ a distance of 
1,500 miles. This length of territory, it is un- 
necessary to repeat, took in the Equatorial, or, as 
it has since been known, Emin^s province. 

At this day the whole of the Soudan, north, 
south, east, and west of Khartoum, is lost to 
Egypt, civilisation, and Christianity. The dream 
of Ismail was accomplished; but all the vast 
edifice that arose has disappeared like clouds of 
mist before the morning sun. Peoples and tribes 
who, one after another, were led to acknowledge 
the sway of Egypt have returned, not to the 
old love, but to the old power. Cities, towns. 
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and stations^ established by the banks o£ the 
mighty Nile at the cost of blood and treasure, or 
by peaceful proclamation, and maintained at con- 
siderable risk, have slipped from the grasp of that 
authority which built them. 

The grand, heroic work of Gordon and men, 
it may be said without disrespect to them, of lesser 
light, has ended in smoke. Where order reigned, 
law was respected, trade flourished, and the poor and 
down-trodden were cared for and protected, might, 
not right, prevails ; and, in an area of hundreds of 
thousands of square miles, the hated slave-raiders, 
whom Gordon hunted down and bearded, have 
free access to numberless villages, and license to 
tear from everything he holds most dear the 
hapless native of the soil. True, under Egyptian 
rule, the dwellers in the Soudan were not un- 
acquainted, in some parts, with a grinding tyranny ; 
but it was not by any means, in these latter years, 
the will of the Government in Cairo. As matters 
stand, the yoke of the natives has been increased 
in an untold degree; they live amid dangers of 
which they wot not. 

And all this loss to peace because of the 
nrsting forth of a tiny spark seven short years. 
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ago. The Dongolian who gave himself out as the 
promised Messiah could not have estimated the 
wonderful, the abounding, the illimitable success 
destined to crown his pretensions. It was not 
possible for any human mind to so comprehend. 
The triumph of Islam in the Soudan would never 
have been attained save for the fierce, brutal, 
mercenary slave-hunters. 

Then, when the whole of the Soudan proper 
was sacrificed; when Hicks had gone to rescue 
Egypt's interests, only to be slain ; when Gordon 
died amid curses in the very city that had welcomed 
him as a saviour; when his lieutenants had been 
put to the sword, or loaded with the manacles 
of the captive, until one alone of the noble band 
remained in a sense scathless, Christianity and 
civilisation did hope that he, at any rate, would 
be spared from disaster and death. 

That the last of Gordon^s lieutenants — ^that 
Emin deserved freedom from the Mahdist touch is 
too briefly told in preceding chapters. Had he 
been given to boasting, to speaking more loudly of 
himself, the world had been the richer. Of his 
valour, his nobility of soul, his trials, his sacrifices 
during the best ten years of his life we have a 
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very inadequate conception indeed. Isolated from 
mother and sister, thousands of miles away from 
the land of his birth^ cut off from the goal to 
which he, as a scientist and a man of the worlds 
had a right to aim, enveloped in an impregnable 
darkness, lost in the awful stillness to be experienced 
in Equatorial Africa, a stranger among peoples 
and tongues, an alien to the general customs of 
those who surrounded him, we may not gauge one 
ten-thousandth part of what Emin in his loneliness, 
in the jaws of death constantly, has gone through. 

Then the termination to his astounding labours ! 
Mutiny, his province lost, himself a prisoner, 
preceded a few months by the sight of a decimated 
<5olumn, misnamed "relief." And, to close a chapter 
without equal upon life's stage, freedom from cap- 
tors, and a retreat from the heart of that Africa he 
would have died to save, with a remnant, a mere 
handful, comparatively speaking, of the creatures 
for whom he had yielded everything save honour. 

Europe should rise to receive such a man; 
posterity should never cease to revere his memory. 
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